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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY IN 1808. 


THERE is a certain advantage in an annual stock-taking in literature, and the pres- 
ent writer has been asked to undertake the duty of appraising the books published in 
1898, which may be fairly brought under the head of history or biography. Such a 
task throws upon the critic the duty of making invidious comparisons as much by his 
selection of books noticed as in the actual words of criticism used. It was with a full 
sense of his responsibility that the writer selected for detailed notice nineteen books as 
being the most remarkable contributions to history published in 1898. He recognizes 
clearly that he may have passed over many works of equal merit, that he may have 
been led by the nature of his own studies to underrate many excellent books, that acci- 
dent may have brought certain volumes to his notice and caused others to be excluded, 
but it may be confidently asserted that every one of the books considered deserves a 
place in the record of historical progress for 1898, and that although the list ought pos- 
sibly to have been increased, it certainly could not have been diminished. An effort 
has been made to point out in what respects the books reviewed are noteworthy con- 
tributions to historical literature, and the writer’s aim has been to dwell upon merits 
and not to find out faults. No attempt is made at minute detailed criticism, which 
finds its place more properly in the organs of technical historical and literary criticism; 
reasons for admitting these works into the permanent working libraries of historical 
scholars are given rather than summaries of the contents of the books ; and this article 
is deliberately framed with the idea of helping librarians, professors and other students, 
rather than of showing off any special knowledge the writer may happen to have of the 
subjects treated. It need hardly be said that the criticisms are purely subjective; the 
writer has dwelt upon the books which have seemed to him the most noteworthy in the 
field of his own studies and has given his reasons fer considering them so; but he is 
perfectly well aware that no two men are likely to agree entirely in their critical ap- 
praisement of modern books, and it is with full consciousness of his own presumption 
in attempting to pass judgment on the works of many authors, who are both senior to 
and superior to himself, that the present writer has drawn up the following appreciation. 

The books selected for review differ in their character from valuable historical ma- 
terial in Bismarck’s Autobiography and Della Rocca’s Autobiography of a Veteran to 
skilful volumes on well-known subjects like Shand’s War in the Peninsula and Still- 
man’s Union of Italy, and it has been found impossible to classify them, or to group them 
after any fashion in order of merit. It has seemed better to take them in a natural order, 
which leads from one topic to another, rather than to group together works containing his- 
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torical material, works based on primary material for the first time examined, and works 
dealing with well-known periods and deriving their merit from clearness of treatment 
rather than novelty of view or use of fresh material. For the main part each book is 
considered separately on its merits and not compared exhaustively with others noticed 
in the course of the article. Itshould be premised further that the books considered 
are those published in 1898, which precludes the ranking among them of the two im- 
portant contributions to history published in the first months of 1899, viz: Sir George 
Trevelyan’s American Revolution, Part I., and the first volume of Sir W. W. Hunter's 
History of British India. 

For the student, as apart from the reader of history, indisputably the most impor- 
tant book published during 1898 is the excellent translation into English of Langlois’ 
and Seignobos’ Jntroduction to the Study of History.* Confusion has long run riot 
in the popular mind as to the true aims of the modern historian and the nature of his 
work, There still exist among us educated people who judge historical works by their 
literary style, and who see no difference between histories written for the exhibition of 
political theories, or for the stimulation of national patriotism, and histories written for 
the simple narration of the truth with regard to the past. The modern or nineteenth 
century conception of history differs entirely from that of former times. The discovery 
and narration of the truth with regard to the past is now recognized as the sole duty of 
the historian, and history has passed in aim and method from being a department of 
belles lettres into a branch of science. This great change in the modern conception of 
history has for at least two generations been recognized in Germany and for nearly 
one generation in France, but it is only just beginning to be understoed in America. 
Teachers of history in American colleges and universities could expound the modern 
conception of history, the scientific methods of historical investigation, and the duty of 
impartiality in both investigation and narration, to their classes, but there existed no 
book which they could place in the hands of their students or which they could recom- 
mend to that larger public outside college walls which is interested in history and de- 
sires to keep abreast of modern ideas. That manifest want has now been met. The 
moment that M. Langlois and M. Seignobos, the former a specialist of renown in medi- 
zval history and the latter the author of the best history of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century that has yet appeared, published their little volume, expounding the modern 
methods of scientific investigation, it was felt that at last it was possible to demonstrate 
to the world what are the aims and methods of modern historians. The book was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The characteristic French lucidity marked its every page; 
its wealth of illustration made the most abstract*points intelligible ; love of truth, and 
the laborious way in which alone truth might be discovered, shone out in every chap- 
ter; and the simplicity of its statements made it available for the general reader as 
well as for the special student of history. It is no wonder that so epoch-making a 
book should have been speedily translated into English, and in its English form it 
should have a wide circulation not only in all colleges and universities, but among 
those educated persons who desire to know the views of modern scholars as to what 
modern history is, as to how it should be studied and as to how it should be written. 
The only criticism that might be made upon this translation is that it might have been 
supplemented by illustrations from English and American historians of the past and 

* Introduction to the Study of History, by Ch. V. Langlois & Ch. Seignebcs, of the Sorbonne. 


Translated by G. G. Berry, with a preface by F. York Powell, pp. xxvii, 350. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co. 
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of the present. The general reader in America is not very well acquainted with 
French historiography, and a few notes, pointing out parallels between English and 
American historians and some of the French names cited to prove points, would have 
made the book much more interesting, as well as more valuable, to American readers. 

The output of American history during the year 1898 contained three very remark- 
able books, Thovpe’s Constitutional History ef the American People, Lodge's Story of 
the Revolution and the second volume of Ropes’ Story of the Civil War. An expert in 
American history would doubtless supplement this meager list with other books of 
merit; but for both student and general reader these three books stand out preéminent. 
It would not be fair, however, to pass over without mention the excellent monographs 
which are constantly being issued as theses for the doctor’s degree in American uni- 
versities. Most of these monographs deal, and rightly, with restricted subjects and 
appeal rather to the specialist in American history than to the larger field of historical 
students. Noteworthy among those published last year are Zhe Provincial Governor 
in the English Colonies of North America (Longmans & Co.) by Professor E, B. Greene, 
of the University of Illinois, being the most recent number of the Harvard Historical 
Studies, and Rhode Island and the Formation of the Union (The Macmillan Co.), by 
Professor F, G. Bates, of Alfred University, which is the last number issued of the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 

Of the three more elaborate works on American history, Professor Thorpe’s book* 
has been selected both on account of the novelty of its plan and the soundness of its 
method. There are a number of questions in American history to which hitherto no 
clear answer has been given. Take, for instance, the question of the extension of the 
franchise in the different States of the Union. It is sufficiently well known that at the 
time of the Revolution and for many years afterwards the right to the franchise was 
based, as it was in England, on property, and that the introduction of manhood suffrage 
was not an immediate result of the Revolution, but a later growth. Again, although the 
constitutional history of the United States has been carefully worked over and its de- 
velopment by amendment and by judicial interpretation has been often described, yet no 
attempt has hitherto been made to examine the constitutional history of the separate 
States, especially of the States admitted since the ratification of the Constitution, as ex- 
emplifying a series of democratic principles. In other words, the constitutional history 
of the United States has obliterated the constitutional history of the separate States. Mr. 
Thorpe has endeavored to fillthe gap. In his Constitutional History of the American 
People, he has worked a mine of hitherto neglected material. He has examined the 
proceedings of State Constitutional Conventions and deduced from them the growth of 
constitutional and democratic principles. In the two volumes just published he has 
dealt with the period from 1776 to 1850, and has concerned himself naturally with the 
new States admitted during this period rather than with the older States of longer tradi- 
tions. In order to illustrate his thesis of the growth of democratic principles he has 
selected four typical States for special consideration, and by describing the problems 
and the way in which they were met in Louisiana, Kentucky, Michigan and California 
has exemplified the general trend of political opinion in America under very different 
local conditions. Incidentally, Mr. Thorpe has dealt with a number of most interest- 
ing questions, hitherto neglected, which came up in the constitutional history of dif- 
ferent States, and has dealt with a whole series of change:, such, for instance, as the 

*A Constitutional History of the American People, 1776-1850, by Francis Newton Thorpe. 
2 vols., pp. xxvii, 486; xv, 520. New York and London, Harper & Brothers. 
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establishment of the elective judiciary, more thoroughly than any previous writer. Mr. 
Thorpe’s methods are as scientific as his point of view is novel. He has worked 
throughout from primary materials, and particularly from the reports of debates in legis- 
latures and constitutional conventions ; he has resisted the temptation to generalize too 
widely ; he seems to have no special State patriotism or political principles to vindicate ; 
and his results are put down in straightforward fashion without any attempt at mis- 
placed eloquence. 

To a very different class of historical literature from Mr. Thorpe’s learned and 
laborious work belongs Senator Lodge’s Story of the Revolution.* Mr. Lodge has 
made no attempt to produce a detailed history for the scholar; it is impossible to tell 
whether he has worked from primary authorities or whether he has put together his nar- 
rative from the old and well-worn material, for his book contains no references; indeed 
it is to be doubted whether he himself, in the light of the excellent scholarly work he 
has done in other fields, would claim for his work a place in the historical output of the 
year in which it appeared. But it deserves its place there nevertheless, It is easier to 
make a success by expounding new views or delving in new material, than to tell over 
again a well-worn story. Senator Lodge has produced the best written narrative of the 
American Revolution known to the present writer; the story, as told by him, is full of 
brightness and vigor ; the accounts of military operations are intelligible ; unnecessary 
details are avoided; and the author shows a real aptitude for writing history for the un- 
learnéd. It might of course be possible to criticise certain of Mr. Lodge’s points of 
view ; it is hard to refrain from pointing out certain errors of historical proportion; it 
would be easy to justify strong strictures upon portions of the political part of the nar- 
rative; but it is more gratifying to dwell upon the merits of this spirited narrative and 
to declare its fitness for a place upon the shelves of every lover of American history. 
The book is beautifully produced, and where the illustrations are reproductions of con- 
temporary portraits, facsmiles of contemporary documents, maps, and plans of battles 
no praise is too high to give, but it is most sincerely to be regretted that Mr. Lodge’s 
Story of the Revolution should be marred by fancy pictures of historic occurrences. It 
is impossible to persuade the editors and publishers of magazines, and Senator Lodge’s 
book first appeared as a series of articles in Scribner's Magazine, that a modern artist’s 
ideas of historic events are absurd and misleading, and damage a book as much in the 
eyes of the historical student as they embellish it to the fancy of the uncultured reader. 
It is unfair, however, to blame Senator Lodge for the vagaries of his illustrators, and he 
can be heartily congratulated upon the success he has achieved in rewriting the well- 
worn tale of the American Revolution. 

If Senator Lodge deserves congratulation for excellently rewriting, without working 
over again original material, the story of the War of the Revolution, Mr. J. C. Ropes 
deserves yet higher commendation for the industrious study of primary authorities, the 
admirable critical skill in dealing with those authorities and the clear, straightforward 
narrative, which he has given to the world in the second part of his Story of the Civit 
War.+ The task he has undertaken is far more difficult than that of Senator Lodge. 
The events of the Revolution are pretty well established and its controversies have been 
fairly well settled; its theatre was comparatively small and its military history not ex- 

* The Story of the Revolution, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 2 vols., pp. xv, 324; xii, 285. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


t The Story of the Civil War; Part I]. The Campaigns of 1862, by John Codman Ropes, pp. 
xii, 475. New York & London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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ceedingly complicated ; its literature, when sifted down to primary authorities, is not 
very vouminous; and the passage of more than a century has settled the proportion 
alike of its heroes and of its events, The reverse is the case with regard to the Civil War. 
Its controversies are still alive; its theatre was vast and its military history most com- 
plicated ; its literature is most voluminous ; and its proportions are far from being seen in 
their true perspective. No more gigantic task in American history can be undertaken 
than that to which Mr. Ropes has devoted so much time and labor. His book is studded 
with evidences of the care with which he has examined every scrap of the literature of 
his subject, and his statements are often supported by quotations from the letters to him- 
self on disputed points, of actors in the events described. Homage must first be done 
to Mr. Ropes for the thoroughly scientific method in which he has pursued his work. 
He has never been satisfied with hearsay or with secondary evidence, but has always 
gone to the fountain-head and declined to be deceived by controversial apologetics. 
But if his amaz'ng industry and scientific method deserve high praise, no less should be 
given to his admirable critical judgment. It is no easy matter to thread a clear way 
through masses of contradictory evidence. It is harder to perceive the truth when ob- 
scured by the very quantity of information, than to divine it by supplementing scanty 
documentary evidence with the help of a sympathetic imagination. Only those who 
have attempted to unravel some tangled period of modern history can adequately ap- 
preciate what Mr. Ropes has accomplished. The temper of his work is as admirable 
as his industry and his judgment. He tells the truth to the best of his judgment 
without bias or prejudice. He can see and has pointed out both the merits and the 
errors of the leaders on either side ; Lee and Stonewall Jackson and Grant are praised 
and blamed with the same impartiality as McClellan or Pope or Beauregard; Lincoln 
does not escape censure when he deserves it, and the political faults of both federal and 
confederate governments are judicially pointed out when they affected military opera 

tions. Mr. Ropes has not attempted to write an exhaustive history of the Civil War. 
Such a work would fill many more volumes than he has at his disposal and is rendered 
unnecessary by the excellence of many of the large works already accessible. He 
gives no account for instance of the troublous times in Missouri and of the confused 
military happenings there. He fixes his attention firmly upon the two great fields of 
military action in the East and in the West, and shows how events in these two theatres 
reacted upon each other. Perhaps nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
he has proved that he knows what to omit. MM. Langlois and Seignobos in the volume 
already noticed dwell upon the tendency of young writers ‘to overload their narratives 
with superfluous detail so that, to quote a well-known proverb, ‘‘ They fail to see the 
forest on account of the trees.’’ It is the mark of a mature scholar to know how to 
omit and nothing marks the vast superiority of Mr. Ropes over all other historians of 
the Civil War than the judgment with which he keeps close to the main trend of 
events. His work is essentially a history of military events; he carefully avoids polit- 
ical history, except when it concerns the conduct of the war; and he deals with cam- 
paigns and battles, not with public opinion and political motives. His history is not 
merely narrative but also critical, Whether his fashion of following up narrative ch1p- 
ters by critical observations is praiseworthy or not is an open question. He first 
attempted that style in his Campaign of Waterloo. It would perhaps be better for most 
historians to confine themselves to relating the truth without passing judgment or as- 
suming the réle of critic in addition to that of narrator. But Mr. Ropes is a master, 
and if he chooses to adopt a style of composition, which would be fatal in the case of 
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ordinary men, it is not for others to pass strictures upon him. His second volume 
deals with exciting and much-debated themes, and it is enough to say that he has pro- 
duced what is, up to the present time, the supreme book on the military history of the 
Civil War and one which is an honor to American historical scholarship. It is, of 
course, impossible not to perceive from Mr. Ropes’ volume that he isa Northerner, but 
his prepossessions show themselves only in occasional adjectives and a greater severity 
of judgment upon Northern than upon Southern generals, and do not affect his state- 
ment of events. It need hardly be added that his style is luminous; he has already 
served his apprenticeship in the writing of military history ; and he has accompanied his 
volume with a small portfolio of maps and plans which makes his narrative everywhere 
intelligible. Itis gratifying to find that he speaks in the highest terms of the latest 
English contribution to the history of the Civil War. Lieutenant Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson, who is professor of military history at the English Staff College, published 
last year a book on Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War, which the present 
writer has not seen, but which seems to be from Mr. Ropes’ testimony an exceedingly 
valuable work, and one well worthy to be mentioned in this general review of the con- 
tributions to history of the past year. 

In turning from notable contributions to American history to notable contributions 
to European history in the English language it may be well to mark the transition by 
a few sentences upon the most illuminating book upon the general history of Europe 
which has been published for many long years. Senator Lodge and Mr. Ropes dis- 
cuss, the former in popular, the latter in scientific and critical, fashion the events of 
famous wars, but Mr. Oman goes further and in a most remarkable volume, carrying 
out the early promlse of the Lothian Prize Essay, which he won at Oxford in 1884, has 
treated with brilliant exhaustiveness the (story of the Art of War in the Middle Ages.* 
Mr. Oman’s performance has added another instance of the value to historical scholar- 
ship resulting from the essay prizes awarded at Oxford. Mr. James Bryce’s Holy Ro- 
man Empire and Professor A. V. Dicey’s Privy Council were both in their original 
forms university prize essays, and Mr. Oman’s volume starts from the same origin. 
There is something eccentric in Mr. Oman’s announcement that his recently published 
volume is the second of a series of four, which is to be followed by a first, third and 
fourth volumes, but the arrangement is excusable in the light of the special attention 
that Mr. Oman has bestowed on medizval warfare. It is of course a truism to state 
that the history of the art of war is a potent factor in the art of civilization. Mr. 
Oman’s volume justifies this truism with chapter and verse. He points out how the 
early Middle Ages were marked by the decay of the legion and consequently of orga- 
nized infantry, and by the rise in importance and effectiveness of the mounted trooper. 
An interesting series of chapters then deals with the Byzantine army and shows once 
more, what Mr. Oman has insisted upon in another book, that the Byzantine Empire 
was not the effete and futile organization that until recently students agreed to con- 
sider it. The central part of the volume deals with the Crusades and with the suprem- 
acy in battle of the mailed knight. Feudalism is so often studied solely in its political 
and legal aspects that it is often forgotten that the whole justification of the system lay 
in the preéminent excellence in war of the mailed knight, whose production and en- 
couragement was the origin, aim and end of feudalism, The armor, the sieges, the 
tactics and the strategy of the Middle Ages are treated with a sure and practiced 


*A History of the Art of War: The Middle Ages from the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, 
by Charles Oman, pp. xv, 667. New York, G. P. Putman’s Sors. 
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hand, and the improvements in the art of war due to the experiences learned during 
the Crusades are skillfully described. Equally to the point is Mr. Oman’s description 
of the feudal castle, which was as true a manifestation of feudalism as the mailed 
knight. He brings out clearly that with the castle, as with the individual, the periods 
alternate in which the offensive and defensive have the advantage. Just as the devel- 
opment of the armorer’s craft made the individual knight impervious to harm from any 
weapon that could be used against him, so the art of fortification as shown in the me- 
dizeval castle made the defensive supreme over all the resources of siege craft, until the 
invention of gunpowder. Castles could only be reduced by the long process of star- 
vation by blockade, and success in the field of battle did not bring about conquest un- 
less followed by a long series of blockades. The close of the middle ages witnessed the 
rise of a military power which was to overthrow the mailed knight of feudalism upon 
the battlefield. With great care and with a full understanding of its significance Mr. 
Oman has treated the history of the rise and development of the longbow. The four- 
teenth century is significant in history for the overthrow of the mailed chivalry of 
France on the battlefields of Crecy and Poitiers, and nothing is more interesting in the 
whole of Mr. Oman’s volume than the way in which he shows that the tactics so suc- 
cessfully employed by Edward III. and the Black Prince were the result of long expe- 
rience learned in the wars between the English and the Scots, Space demands that no 
further attention should be given to Mr. Oman’s fascinating volume; enough has been 
said, it is hoped, to show that a perusal of it makes much of the Middle Ages intelli- 
gible and that it should have its place in the library of every teacher or scholar who 
desi:es to understand or expound the history of the Middle Ages. 

To place next to Mr. Oman’s scholarly volume, which is of the nature of a revela- 
tion to the ordinary reader, although its conclusions have been at different times noted 
by specialists, a mere summary of the events of a single war, like Mr. Shand’s War in 
the Peninsula* may seem something in the nature of an anti-climax. But it has been 
already pointed out that it is a task as difficult and as commendable to summarize skill- 
fully as by patient investigation to add to the sum of human knowledge. Mr. Shand 
has put together a most readable account of the series of military operations which are 
perhaps the best known in all English military history. His volume is a contribution to 
the series of ‘‘ Events of Our Own Time,’’ which already comprises such notable volumes 
on military events as Hamley’s War in the Crimea, Forbes’ Afghan Wars and Malle- 
son's /ndian Mutiny. These three volumes were written by experts, who dealt at first 
hand with military operations in which they themselves had taken part, while Mr. 
Shand’s book is necessarily based upon Napier’s celebrated History of the Peninsular 
War. His volume does not, therefore, possess the primary importance which attached 
to its predecessors in the series, and it does not pretend to be more than an effective 
summary of Napier. Mr. Shand asserts that he has used some of the recently pub- 
lished memoirs of Napoleon’s soldiers, but upon the fwhole he keeps pretty closely to 
the admirable narrative of Napier, and seems to have made no use of the Portuguese 
authorities, or of the more excellent and more thorough Guerra de la Independencia, 
which is being compiled from Spanish documents by that laborious and distinguished 
Spanish writer, Don José Gomez de Arteche y Moro. The final history of the Penin- 
sular War, in which Wellington won his laurels and Napoleon's army suffered its first 
defeats, has yet to be written by someone with knowledge to collate English, French, 


* The War in the Peninsula, 1808-1814, by Alexander Innes Shand, pp. xi, 316. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Spanish and Portuguese authorities, and with impartiality in presenting the results of his 
investigations. But until that work is done by a competent historian, Napier’s Penzn- 
sular War must be regarded as the leading book upon the subject, and Mr. Shand’s 
little volume may be commended as a readable summary of Napier’s six volumes and 
as a book, which may in some instances lead to the reading of the classic history of 
purely military events in the English language. 

In English history during the year 1898 no books have been produced equal in 
scientific ability or novelty of conclusions to Mr. Thorpe’s Constitutional History of 
the American People, equal in laborious research or critical judgment to the second 
part of Mr. Ropes’ Story of the Civil War, or equal in its brilliant presentation of a 
well known period to Senator Lodge’s Story of the Revolution. But although there 
have been no epoch-making contributions to English history, several most valuable 
studies based upon the investigation of original authorities and mainly taking the form 
of biographies have been published. Major Hume’s Lord Burghley, Mr. Corbett’s 
Drake, Miss Foxcroft’s Marquis of Halifax and Lord Ashbourne’s P#¢¢ are all notable 
contributions to history, both from the original materials consulted and the new light 
thrown thereby upon impo:tant subjects. It is indeed somewhat characteristic of the 
difference between American and English historical scholarship at the present time that 
English scholars of the highest rank tend to specialize, though with surer hand perhaps 
and riper knowledge than American candidates for the doctor’s degree, but that they do 
not attempt the larger tasks of the historian with the same courage and success as 
writers like Thorpe and Lodge and Ropes. This distinction is perhaps due to the fact 
that American history is so much briefer than English history and lies so entirely 
within the period of written record that historical material for it is to a far larger ex- 
tent than is yet possible in England thoroughly worked over and accessible to scholars. 
A long time must necessarily elapse before European historical scholars can hope to 
deal with the same surety with their history that American scholars are fortunately en- 
abled to acquire. 

Nevertheless the year 1898 witnessed the publication of one remarkable attempt to 
write a narrative history of England covering its most difficult and obscure period. 
Some years ago Sir James Ramsay published at the Oxford Clarendon Press two velumes 
on the history of the Lancastrians and the Wars of the Roses under the title of Zan- 
caster and York. He has now attacked a far more difficult subject, and has written 
two elaborate volumes, which, under the title of Zhe Foundations of England,* deal 
with English history from the earliest times to the accession of Henry II. The im- 
mense quantity of work done by specialists upon this period during the last few years 
makes Sir James Ramsay’s courageous attempt the more remarkable. His book is no 
mere summary for the use of schools, of the latest views and investigations, like the 
works of Gardiner and Airy and Oman and Ransome, but it is a scholarly attempt to 
deal with the whole of the vast literature upon the period. His book is likely to be of 
use for some years to come but it is of course very far from being even an approxi- 
mately final presentation of the results of modern historical research. The indefati- 
gible labors of scholars like Mr. Round, the publication of new volumes of documents 
both in the Rolls Series and by the numerous printing societies, the ransacking of old 
material and the discovery of new, the application of the principles so clearly laid 
down by MM. Langlois and Seignobos and the appearance in the field of such mas- 

* The Foundations of England, or Twelve Centuries of British History (B. C. 55-A. D. 
1154) by Sir James H. Ramsay. 2 vols., pp. xxxi, 553 ; xxiv, 509. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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ters of critical research as Professor F. W. Maitland, of Cambridge University, are 
all contributing to rewrite the whole of early English history. A comparison be- 
tween Mr. C. H. Pearson’s volumes, published in 1867, and Sir James Ramsay’s book 
shows the extent of the advance made all along the line in the attainment of a more cor- 
rect knowledge of early English history, but the work is but just commenced of scien- 
tifically collecting and appreciating material, Many years must elapse before the in- 
numerable problems presented by the early centuries of English history can be solved, 
and it is not until a generation of scholars and critics of the type of Professor Maitland 
and Mr. Round have completed their work, that a moderately probable account of 
early English civilization and early English political happenings can be laid before the 
world. Yet Sir James Ramsay deserves the greatest credit for his painstaking work. 
In time to come it will be regarded as showing the high watermark of knowledge of 
early English history in 1898 and it is a most serviceable compilation, at the present 
time, of existing views and knowledge. Professor Maitland’s illuminating volume 
Domesday Book and Beyond lies by the date of its publication outside the sphere of 
the present article, but it is interesting to note the effect of that already famous book 
and of its still more famous predecessor, Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England, 
upon the development of knowledge of early English history during the thirty years 
that have elapsed between the publication of Pearson's History of England during 
the Early and Middle Ages and of Sir James Ramsay’s Foundations of England. 
Apart from Sir James Ramsay’s volumes no work of importance was published dur- 
ing 1898 upon early or medizeval English history. Many documents were brought to 
light, and the editors employed by the Record Office continued their work, but no vol- 
umes comparing in importance with Maitland’s Domesday Book and Beyond or with 
Round’s Geoffrey de Mandeville saw the light, It is otherwise with regard to the Tudor 
and more particularly with the Elizabethan Period. No two books of equal importance 
in throwing light upon the reign of Queen Elizabeth as Hume’s Burghicy* and Cor- 
bett’s Drake have ever before been published within a single twelvemonth. Major 
Martin Hume has indeed definitely established his position as the most industrious in- 
vestigator of Elizabethan history. His work in editing the Spanish Series of the Calen- 
dars of State Papers has won for him a reputation on a level with those learnéd edi- 
tors, Professor Brewer, Mr. James Gairdner and Mrs. Everett Green; his volumes on 
The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth and on The Year after the Armada have shown his 
skill as a writer of history; and his knowledge of Spanish and careful study of the life 
and policy of Philip II. have made him specially able to deal with the foreign policy of 
the reign of Elizabeth withou tthe English bias and exclusive use of English material, 
which has caused most accounts of the reign of Elizabeth hitherto to be patriotic rhap- 
sodies rather than sober histories. It was the late Professor Seeley who, as far as the 
present writer knows, first pointed out that the significant feature of the reign of Eliza- 
beth was the long thirty years of peace which preceded the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada and not the period of war which followed that most notable event. For these 
long years of peace Elizabeth was herself mainly responsible, but she could hardly 
have been as successful as she was, had it not been for the wise and temperate policy 
of the most diplomatic of English statesmen, William Cecil, the great Lord Burghley, 
Most truly has Major Hume given as the subtitle to his book ‘‘ A Study in Elizabethan 
Statecraft,’’ for it is with the foreign policy and diplomatic /imesse of the great minister 


* The Great Lord Burghley: A Study in Elizabethan Statecraft, by Ma tin A. S. Hume, pp. xv, 
511. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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that he mainly deals. There are of course allusions to internal affairs and occasional 
pages devoted to the tortuous ecclesiastical policy of the Queen; there is a certain 
amount of biographical information; there is, now and again, a brief paragraph on 
Burghley’s character; but nearly the whole volume is occupied with the minute rela- 
tion of English foreign policy. The task that Elizabeth and Burghley undertook in 
keeping England at peace, while other nations were rent with civil or foreign war was 
one of immense difficulty. The main aim of the great statesman and his royal mistress 
was to play off France against Spain and Spain against France. A national coalition 
of the two great Catholic powers would at any moment have brought on a war for the 
national existence of England. Of the. two great powers Burghley inclined steadily to 
the side of Spain, for he feared the possibility of a French conquest of Flanders and the 
machinations of the French in Scotland, more than the bigotry of the great champion 
of the Catholic Church. Circumstances aided the Queen and her minister in their 
policy. It was always possible to weaken France by aiding the Huguenots and to 
weaken Spain by aiding the Dutch insurgents. In Scotland, too, the hearty acceptance 
of the Reformation made it possible to prevent any attack across the border by a 
united Scotland, while the plantation policy in Ireland was initiated to ward off danger 
from that quarter. In all her diplomacy Elizabeth made use of her unmarried state to 
whet the ambitions of the great continental powers, but even her skill could hardly have 
steered the ship of state over the dangerous shallows without the supreme diplomatic 
skill of the minister who always possessed the greatest share of her confidence. But 
Burghley’s task was no easy one. Elizabeth was a very woman and the most carefully 
laid schemes of her minister were oftentimes nearly wrecked by her caprices, her vanity 
and her niggardliness. Against Burghley too there worked consistently a strong oppo- 
sition party led by the Queen’s favorite, the Earl of Leicester, and, after his death, by 
his step-son, the Earl of Essex. In no other modern book is more clearly portrayed 
the strife between the peace and the war parties in Elizabeth's council and the kaleido- 
scopic shiftings of foreign diplomacy. Major Hume makes no hero of the great Eliza- 
bethan statesman; he recognizes the want of generosity and scheming coldness of 
heart that characterized the founder of the house of Cecil; he makes no secret of the 
abominable spy system on which Burghley’s diplomacy rested ; he realizes the indiffer- 
ence to religion which made the Lord Treasurer ready to consent to the prosecution as 
traitors of all who would not enter the strait limits of the national church; but he real- 
izes also that, despite his faults of character and intellect, Burghley was a great'English 
statesman who put the independence of his nation and the honor of the Queen, his mis- 
tress, as the symbol of the nation, above all other earthly considerations. Nowhere 
does Major Hume show greater skill than in dealing with the much debated controver- 
sies regarding Mary, Queen of Scots, and it may be asserted with some confidence that 
his treatment of the ill-fated cousin of Elizabeth approaches what is likely to be the final 
verdict of history. No student of English history can afford to neglect Major Hume’s 
book and it may be said that he has appreciably diminished the time which must 
elapse before the events of the most critical period in all English history can be ade- 
quately narrated by a competent historian. 

It is surely a striking coincidence that the very same year which witnessed the ap- 
pearance of the most careful study of Lord Burghley and incidentally of Elizabethan 
diplomacy yet written, should be marked by the publication of the most admirable 
study yet produced“of the man who stood for the reversal of Burghley’s policy, Sir 
Francis Drake. The two things for which the Elizabethan period stands in English 
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history are the peace of Elizabeth, which Burghley did so much to maintain, and the 
war of Elizabeth, in which Drake was the most striking figure. Elizabethan statecraft 
and the Elizabethan navy, the diplomatist and the sailor, are the twin heroic figures in 
English history of the latter half of the sixteenth century. Mr. Julian Corbett, like 
Major Hume, has done more than write a new biography. The title of his book, Drake 
and the Tuds+ Navy,* shows the thesis he has set before himself. And the subject was 
one that needed treatment. It cannot be said that Elizabethan naval history has been 
as neglected as Elizabethan diplomacy ; far from that being the case, until recently the 
war of Elizabeth dwarfed in the pages of history all the long preceding years of peace. 
But the national enthusiasm which long fixed the defeat of the Spanish Armada as the 
beginning of England's great réle in the world was not directed by knowledge, and it 
may be that Elizabethan statecraft has suffered less from neglect than the Elizabethan 
navy from the spread of false information. Naval history and the general topic of the 
rise and fall ot maritime or sea power has exercised many minds since the publication 
of Captain Mahan’s epoch-making volumes. The realization that the central fact of 
England’s world power has rested on her naval preéminence has caused a revival of in- 
terest in her naval history and has led to the reconsideration of it by the systematic and 
scientific study of primary materials. The foundation of the Navy Records Society may 
be cited as an instance of renewed interest in naval history; the valuable contributions of 
Captain Mahan, Professor Laughton, Mr. Clowes, Mr. Oppenheim, and now of Mr. Julian 
Corbett, all testify in the same direction. If, as has been said in dealing with Mr. 
Oman’s book, the history of the art of war affords a key to the progress of civilization, 
and the rise and fall of empires and nations, it must be borne in mind that the art of 
naval warfare which confers the control of the seas is just as important, and is increas- 
ingly important as the centuries progress, as the art of land warfare. When the Medi- 
terranean was the center of European civilization, the galley rowed with oars was the 
recognized unit of naval warfare, and generals at sea manceuvred their fleets of galleys 
with the accuracy of generals on land manceuvring their legions or their regiments. 
But when civilization spread beyond the Mediterranean countries and the Atlantic 
Ocean became the field of the world's conflicting interests, the sailing ship took the 
place of the oared galley and a revolution was effected in the naval warfare of the 
world. The use of gunpowder further altered the conditions, and a new set of princi- 
ples for the evolution of ships and fleets had to be discovered. It was at this moment 
that the English navy became a great factor in history, and Mr. Corbett, though not 
denying to the other Elizabethan sailors their meed of credit, drives home the fact that 
Sir Francis Drake was more than a daring pirate, in that he was the chief agent in 
working out the new development in naval warfare. The chapters in which Mr. Cor- 
bett deals with this side of Drake’s activity and the working out of the new rules and 
units in naval warfare are the most important in his book to the historical student, and 
those teachers and students of English history who have not the time or inclination to 
study the more detailed and technical works of Mr. Oppenheim, would do well to master 
the subject in Mr. Corbett’s interesting book. The actual life of Drake is pretty well 
known, though Mr. Corbett tells again with fresh vigor and from original authorities the 
tale of his most daring voyages ; but the exposition of Elizabethan policy is neither so 
clear nor so detailed as Major Hume’s account in his book on Burghley. It is interesting 
to study the two books together and to see from different points of view the opposition of 

* Drake and the Tudor Navy, with a History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power, 
by Julian S. Corbett. 2 v-.ls., pp. xvi, 436 ; viii, 488. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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interest and of policy of Burghley and of Drake, and to realize that, in spite of that oppo- 
tion, both the statesman and the admiral were working for the same end, the triumph 
of English national independence. Elizabeth herself fares no better in the eyes of the 
biographer of Drake than in those of the biographer of Burghley, but since both of their 
heroes served and almost worshipped the great Tudor sovereign, there must have been 
something in her personality which could not be communicated in cold print, that out- 
weighed the vanity, the coquettish waverings and the mean parsimony, which finds its 
place in the records of the lives of the two greatest of her servants. 

From the Elizabethan period to the Revolution of 1688 is a long step and it is with 
an entirely different political world that the next book on English history upon the list 
of notable works published in 1898 has to deal. Miss Foxcroft’s Life and Letters of 
the Marquis of Halifax* is like the volumes by Major Hume and Mr, Corbett far more 
than a simple biography. It is an exposition of a very important period in English 
history based upon an examination of the political life of a most important statesman. 
The name of Lord Halifax is not clothed with the renown of the names of Drake and 
Burghley, and the part he played in English history was not of the same supreme im- 
portance. His place is not with the makers or the saviours of the English nation, it is 
rather with those who remodeled the English state. The three important politicians of 
England during the period of Restoration and the Revolution were Shaftesbury, Danby 
and Halifax. They witnessed and took part in the efforts of the Stuart monarchy to 
undo the work of the great Civil War; they were representative of the men of edu- 
cation and property, who had no sympathy with enthusiasm or democracy, and who 
were sincerely opposed to either extreme of monarchical or popular government ; they 
were all sincere believers in their country’s independent development, and stand in the 
front rank of that English aristocracy which after the Revolution was to sway the des- 
tinies of the English nation for nearly a hundred and fifty years. Within their life- 
time and largely by their means the control of the executive by parliament, the system 
of party government and the control of public opinion were largely worked out, and 
though it was not until after the death of Queen Anne that cabinet government was 
definitely established, yet that final step could not have been taken but for their earlier 
labors. Of these three politicians, Mr. W. D. Christie wrote an excellent life of 
Shaftesbury some years ago, Miss Foxcroft has now produced an excellent life of Hali- 
fax, and Thomas Osborne under his different titles of Earl of Danby, Marquis of Car- 
marthen and Duke of Leeds alone remains to be adequately treated. Of the three, 
Lord Halifax was probably the most intellectually gifted. He has his place among 
English men of letters as well as among English statesmen; he was less factious than 
Shaftesbury or Danby; he was a deeper thinker on politics than either of them, and saw 
more clearly the true points of a political situation. To most readers of English history 
his name is known as that of the typical ‘‘trimmer,’’ or opportunist, as he would now be 
called. It is in this character that Lord Macaulay has depicted him, although the great 
Whig historian had little sympathy for one who was so little of a party man as Hali- 
fax. All historians of the period, both contemporaries and subsequent writers, have 
acknowledged the vast importance of the part played by Halifax in English politics, 
and it is indeed a strange thing that more than two hundred years have elapsed before 
a serious attempt was made to write his life and edit his more important writings. Miss 

* The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, First Marquis of Halifax with a new edition ot 
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Foxcroft has done her work well; she has, as far as possible, left Halifax to speak for 
himself by a judicious reprinting of his letters and pamphlets; she has sedulously and 
in a way to delight the hearts of MM. Langlois and Seignobos sought for every scrap 
of possible material in the Record Office, the British Museum and the family archives 
of great English houses ; and she has put together the results of her investigations in 
modest fashion, not drawing conclusions herself but leaving them to be drawn by the 
reader from the materials laid before him. It may be that the book is rather more for 
scholars than for the general reader, and the elaborate footnotes are likely to repel all 
not versed in English history of the seventeenth century; but for all that her Life and 
Letters of the First Marquis of Halifax is a genuine contribution to English historical 
scholarship and by no means the least noteworthy of the contributions to English his- 
tory published in 1898. 

It is as long a leap in point of time from Halifax to the younger Pitt as from Burgh- 
ley to Halifax. The system of party government and of control of the executive by 
parliament, which was just beginning to show itself in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century was fully developed by the end of the eighteenth century. Cabinet 
government which supplied the administrative cohesion necessary for the efficient con- 
trol of the government by the legislature had been definitely worked out by the time 
of the greatest parliamentary minister of the 150 years, which elapsed between the Revo- 
lution and the Reform Bill of 1832. Walpole, Chatham and Pitt are the three great 
names of English political history in the eighteenth century, and although it may be 
admitted that Walpole was a greater politician and Chatham a greater statesman, than 
the younger Pitt, it is not to be denied that the latter was the greatest parliamentarian. 
None of the three great figures of the eighteenth century politics have been treated 
with thorough knowledge by modern scientific historians. Books like Coxe’s Life o7 
Walpole, Thackeray's Life of Chatham and Gifford’s or Tomline’s or Stanhope’s Life 
of Pitt contain masses of valuable information and a great number of useful docu- 
ments, but they neither show the mastery of material nor the critical and impartial judg- 
ment, which entitle a book to rank as a trustworthy history. Written in the style of a 
bygone generation they are already out of date. Brilliant little volumes have, indeed, 
been contributed to the Twelve English Statesmen Series by Mr. John Morley on Walpole 
and by Lord Rosebery on Pitt, and a volume on Chatham is promised in the same series 
by Mr. Morley. But these sketches cannot be considered as more than sketches, and the 
political lives of the three great ministers are yet to be written. During the year 1898, 
however, a contribution of great historic value to our knowledge of Pitt has been made 
by Lord Ashbourne in a most interesting volume,* His book does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive biography, but it possesses two valuable features which must make it in- 
dispensable to all future students of the life and policy of William Pitt. In the first 
place it contains numerous letters written by and to Pitt, which Lord Ashbourne has 
copied from private collections and printed for the firsttime. By so doing he has indi- 
cated the enormous amount of interesting Pitt correspondence, that has escaped the 
notice of Lord Stanhope and other biographers, and has also thrown much new light on 
certain points of Pitt’s private and political life. Nothing can be more charming than 
the letters now printed from Lady Chatham ; her pride in her precocious son, her anx- 
iety over his frail health, her lively interest in his career, and Pitt's filial reverence for 
the mother who so well deserved it, supply a new chapter, and, it must be added, a most 

* Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life and Timzs, by the Right Honourable Edward Gibson, Lord 
Ashbourne, pp xiv, 395. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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welcome one, in that it brings out the human side of the great minister, to the life of 
Pitt. - Of equal interest are the two letters discovered and printed by Lord Ashbourne 
in reference to Pitt's love affair with Elenor Eden. Unworthy and discreditable reasons 
have sometimes been given for Pitt’s continued bachelorhood in the light of his known 
attachment to Miss Eden, and the fact that no correspondence upon the subject had 
been discovered by Pitt’s biographers has been interpreted to his discredit. But wenow 
have in Lord Ashbourne’s volume the two letters which the prime minister addressed 
to the young lady’s father, in which Pitt avows his attachment and expresses in manly 
terms his intention to go no further. Hegives no reason for his decision which he says 
did, and which evidently did, cause him much pain, but it is very evident that there 
was nothing in Pitt’s love affair unworthy either of him or of Miss Eden. Lord Ash- 
bourne’s volume, as its title shows, does not pretend to be an exhaustive biography of 
Pitt; it is neither a political study like Major Hume's Lord Burghley nor a careful bi- 
ography like Miss Foxcroft’s Lord Halifax. Its second feature of interest, apart from 
its use of new personal correspondence is to be found in its careful treatment from 
primary authorities of Pitt’s Irish policy. Lord Ashbourne, who is at the present time 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland and a member of Lord Salisbury’s cabinet, has been so 
long connected with the administration of Irish affairs that in dealing with Ireland in 
the last century he is upon ground thoroughly familiar to him. His chapters on the 
efforts of Pitt to arrange the commercial relations between England and Ireland in the 
days that followed the recognition of the independence of the Irish parliament, illus- 
trated as they are by the original correspondence of Pitt on this subject, are most illu- 
minating; his treatment of the vexed subject of Lord Fitzwilliam’s brief viceroyalty 
in 1794 is most judicious, though it does not contribute much new information; and 
his pages upon the passage of the legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland 
are marked by the same judicious handling. Lord Ashbourne recognizes the weakness 
of Pitt’s conduct in 1801 and in 1804, and sees clearly, in spite of his admiration for 
Pitt, that the minister failed to do his best to give the Catholics the relief to which they 
were entitled, since one of the arguments for the Union had been based upon the pos- 
sibility it would afford for a more generous treatment of the Irish Catholics. Lord Ash- 
bourne’s intimate knowledge with the political and social condition of Ireland in the 
last century shines out on every page and it may sincerely be hoped that when relieved 
from the cares of office, he may find time and inclination to write the much needed 
history of Ireland during the brief period of her legislative independence. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Gladstone’s long political career has entered into the 
domain of history like those of Burghley or Halifax or Pitt, but when time enough has 
elapsed to see that long career in its true perspective he will doubtless take his place 
among those English statesmen whose names mark a definite period in English polit- 
ical history. He witnessed and took part in the change of English government from 
an aristocracy, throuzh the domination of the middle classes, to a democracy and, how- 
ever much his policy may be debated and his motives impugned, his name must rank 
with those of Peel and Palmerston and Beaconsfield among the great English political 
figures of the 19th century. It is known that Gladstone preserved with care an im- 
mense mass of personal correspondence and political papers, which will make the task 
of writing his biography and examining his political career comparatively easy, and it 
is also known that one of his closest colleagues in his latest period, Mr. John Morley, 
who has already distinguished himself as a writer of political biography by his Life of 
Cobden, has consented to work over the material and to present to the public a political 
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biography of Gladstone. But in the meanwhile, until Mr. Morley shall have taken the 
necessary years for his stupendous task, it is possible to note among the historical pro- 
ductions of the year 1898 the excellent Story of Gladsione’s Life,* which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has promptly published. This handsome volume with its numerous and 
beautiful illustrations is written by a very sincere admirer of the dead politician, and, 
though it does not pretend to be an exhaustive biography and is not based upon any 
detailed study or exclusive material, it may well hold the field until the publication of 
the anxiously expected biography which Mr. John Morley has abandoned political lite 
in order to produce. 

It is impossible, after mentioning the prompt fashion in which a temporary biogra 
phy of Gladstone appeared immediately upon his death, not to touch next upon the two 
Bismarck books, + which form the most notable contributions to German history in the 
English languaze published in 1898. The literature on Bismarck had long before his 
death swollen to a large library, and public curiosity was roused to its height by the 
hurried publication immediately after his death of the so-called ‘‘ Autobiography of 
Bismarck’’ and by the new volumes upon him by the already celebrated Dr. Busch. 
Few men have lived in the state of semi-deification which surrounded Bismarck since 
the triumphant conclusion of the Franco-German War. Every detail of his life has 
been studied with the greatest possible ardor; his conversations and his occasional 
memoranda have been edited with reverent care; his parliamentary speeches have 
been collected and published even when they dealt with the most trifling matters; 
every journalist admitted within the sound of his voice felt it a pious duty to make ar- 
ticles out of his most casual remarks; and in his own lifetime he received the distinc- 
tion of having devoted to miscellaneous matters concerning him a Jahrbuch or Annual, 
like those produced upon Shakespeare and Goethe. Upon no public man of this cen- 
tury *has so much natural curiosity centered as upon Bismarck; the work he ac- 
complished and his striking personality alike contributed to this, When it was an- 
nounced immediately upon his death that he had left memoirs, the publishing houses of 
two continents strove for the honor and profit of placing them upon the market. 
The first result of the appearance of the Bismarck Autobiography was undoubtedly 
disappointment. The world had expected a picturesque account in the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s own picturesque vocabulary of his thoughts and his doings, which should throw 
light upon the hidden places of his policy and reveal state secrets of scandalous in- 
terest. The world has been disappointed as it was a few years ago in the Zalleyrand 
Memoirs, and by a natural reaction has underestimated the real historical value of the 
old statesman’s recollections in proportion as its expectation had been overstimulated. 
The Bismarck Autobiography does not pretend to bea carefully written and serious 
memoir; it is rather a collection, as its title page honestly asserts, of reflections and 
reminiscences. The octogenarian statesman could hardly be expected to narrate the 
events of a long life with perfect accuracy; it is known from the pages of Busch and 
other authorities that in his retreat he had no methodical collection of the books and 


* The Story of Gladstone's Life, by Justin McCarthy, pp. xii, 436. New York, The Macmillan Co. 

+Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarch, written and dictated by himself after his retirement from office ; translated 
from the German under the supervision of A. J. Butler, 2 vols., pp. xxi, 415; xx, 362. New York, 
Harper & Brothers. 

Bismarck, some secret pages of his history, being a Diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch, 2 vols, pp. 
xix, 504; viii, 585. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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papers, which he needed to refresh his memory ; and his faithful secretary, Dr. Lothar 
Bucher, told Busch that he despaired of getting together any work of value from the 
haphazard dictations of the old minister. There is neither system nor arrangement on 
any intelligible plan in the reflections and reminiscences, but the mere fact that they 
were dictated to Bucher and have been edited by Kohl, gives assurance of their authen- 
ticity. Though they form in no sense a substitute for a biography, they must ever re- 
main a primary document of supreme importance for the future biographer and his- 
torian. The old man’s memory must often have failed him, and it is perfectly possible 
that care will have to be taken not to accept the notes dictated to Bucher as of absolute 
validity, but yet the picture they give of the thoughts of Bismarck in his old age with 
regard to the doings of his great career, can never cease to interest mankind. It is to 
be added further that even if Bismarck had at an earlier date attempted to write me- 
moirs, he would have been as little successful in producing a complete record as he was 
in his oldage. In the words of Busch, who discussed the so-called autobiography with 
Bucher at the time of its dictation, Bismarck ‘‘ was not qualified to be an historian; he 
was to such a large extent the author of the history of the past decades that it might be 
called his history, but he did not understand how to relate it.’’ (Vol. II., p. 566.) It 
has lastly to be noted that the reflections and reminiscences of Bismarck only extend to 
the reign of the Emperor Frederick. It is pretty certain that he has placed on record 
the circumstances surrounding his dismissal from office, but it has probably been thought 
inexpedient by his family that it should be printed at the present time. The two 
volumes on Bismarck by Dr. Busch were expected with almost as much eagerness as 
the Bismarck Autobiography, and like the latter, fell rather flat. Dr. Busch had made 
for himself a reputation almost equal to Boswell’s for retailing the gossip of daily con- 
versation, and his volume on Bismarck and His People during the Franco-German 
War has its place upon the she’f with Luther's Zad/e Talk and Boswell’s Life of John- 
son. His practice of writing down Bismarck’s daily conversation during the months of 
the war that made the German Empire has given him a niche as permanent in history 
by the side of Bismarck, as that of Boswell is permanent in literature by the side of 
Johnson. Practically the whole of the first volume of Busch’s new work on Bismarck 
is a fuller rendering of the Bismrrck during the Franco-German War, and the addi- 
tional matter is not of very great significance. The second volume, however, is new 
and eontains in somewhat scrappy fashion records of conversations with Bismarck, in- 
terspersed with some letters and newspaper articles of less interest and importance. Yet 
the book is one that can never be neglected by the future historian of the German Em- 
pire ; it gives the true Bismarck more vividly than the ‘‘ Reflections and Reminis- 
cences,’’ and drives home the personality of the greatest European statesman of the 
century with fidelity and vigor. 

Of works upon the history of France in the English language published in 1898 
nothing need be said, but upon Italian history three notable books of very different 
character in both aim and method have seen the light. The most remarkable of these 
books from the historical point of view is Zhe Union of Italy* by the well-known Amer- 
ican correspondent in Rome, Mr. W. J. Stillman. This book is not only the best ac- 
count in English of the dramatic series of events which brought about united Italy, a 
work fully as remarkable as the creation of united Germany, but it is a distinct contri- 
bution to history. If it merely summarized in brief compass the events in Italian his- 
tory from 1815 to 1895, and did this correctly, it would have its place with other handy 


* The Union of Italy, 1815-1895, by W. J. Stillman, pp. x, 412. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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little compendiums of historical information and would be dismissed here with but very 
brief, if any, mention. It would, of course, supersede such a book as the Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco’s Liberation of Italy, which is hysterical rather than historical, 
and that would be its main title to usefulness, But Mr. Stillman’s book is much more 
than a summary of modern Italian history. First of all, it is compiled after an elabor- 
ate study of the already large literature upon the subject, the extent of which may be’ 
judged from the eleven pages of bibliography appended. This literature has not been 
merely read, it has been digested. Secondly, during his long residence in Italy, Mr. 
Stillman has seen with his own eyes for more than fifty years the process of making the 
kingdom of Italy; he has personally known many of the actors in the stirring drama, 
and his volume has therefore something of the character of a primary authority. It is 
this which causes the reviewer not to be hard upon the evident bias shown in many of 
Mr. Stillman’s judgments, for, however much it may injure the character of his volume 
as an impartial history, it yet gives a point of view of an eye-witness and an actor that en- 
hances its'value as material forhistory. Mr. Stillman’s admiration for Crispi causes him 
to bring into special prominence the great services of the last, and perhaps the greatest, 
of the Garibaldians and he therefore lays especial weight on the progress of events in the 
island of Sicily. Mr. Stillman is not led away by the glamour of successful achieve- 
ment and, witnessing the recent history of the Italian kingdom, which he faithfully nar- 
rates, is inclined to dwell upon the maxim which he quotes at the end of his volume: 
‘Too quickly and, too easily was Italy made.’’ For the purely historical part of his 
work Mr. Stillman relies manily upon the comprehensive work of Tivaroni, and he 
could have no better guide, but, as has already been said, he has read widely upon the 
literature of his subject and is able to supplement his reading from his own personal 
knowledge. 

One of the most interesting of the personal memoirs of the makers of Italy, which 
Mr. Sti!lman quotes, is the Count Della Rocca’s Autobiography of a Veteran.* This 
charmingly written book, which created universal interest at the time of its appearance, 
has been made accessible in an English translation. Count Della Rocca was an in- 
timate friend and companion in all his campaigns of Victor Emmanuel I. and the light 
thrown upon the character of the prince under whose encouragement Cavour made 
united Italy is most valuable and attractive. In no other authority can more easily be 
obtained a first hand knowledge of the conditions of Piedmont in the days of Charles 
Albert. Sprung from an old Piedmontese family Della Rocca was practically bred at 
court and the complex character of Charles Albert and the causes of his failure in 1848- 
49 to accomplish the work which afterwards fell to his son are nowhere better depicted. 
Della Rocca played his part as a soldier in the campaigns of 1848-49, 1859-60 and 
1866 and his revelations upon the Italian army explain much that seems otherwise 
mysterious. His acquaintance with the Piedmontese who served Victor Emmanuel in 
his great work enables him to aid us in understanding Cavour and brings into intel- 
ligible colors that most puzzling of Italian statesmen and generals, Alfonso Della Mar- 
mora. Della Rocca’s Autobiography well deserved translation and forms a distinct ad- 
dition to the scanty amount of material in the English language upon the making of 
united Italy. 

Hardly to be considered as a history, or as the*biography of a city, or as an illus- 
trated and anecdotal guide book, but possessing the qualities of all three, is Mr. Marion 

* The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893, by General Count Enrico Della Rocca, trans- 
lated from the Itelian and edited by Janet Ross, pp. xii, 299. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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Crawford’s Ave Roma Immortalis.* The attraction of Rome for the student of his- 
tory surpasses the attraction of all other cities. The Roman Law, the Roman Empire 
and the Roman Church have done more to influence the civilization of western Europe 
than any other factors in its history. Lifetimes might be and have been spent in study- 
ing the topography and history of the Eternal City, and yet despite the labors of archz- 
ologists and historians, there exists no clear summary in the English language of the 
story of thecity of Rome. The attempt that Mr. Marion Crawford has made to tell that 
story is full of interest. He has evidently read widely and deeply in the history of 
medizval Rome; he knows the city both in its historic and artistic aspect better than 
most foreigners and many natives; long residence has made him sympathize with the 
majestic passage of its past events; and an imaginative and poetic insight has enabled 
him to tell what he has seen and thought in Roman surroundings. The novelist has 
not attempted to give the results of his knowledge and researches after the straightfor- 
ward fashion of the modern historian; his arrrangement is not systematic and his per- 
spective is purely subjective; he gives no references to authorities ; he lays weight on 
the romances that appeal to him rather than on the great events of historic importance ; 
and his style shows the vivid, picturesque language of the master of fiction, rather than 
the sober prose of the historian. Yet the book to all who know Rome is one of singu- 
lar charm. The anecdotes and stories which fill its pages are all familiar, but as retold 
in connection with historic sites and buildings they stir up a renewed interest. Mr. 
Crawford's plan has been to follow up some brief introductory chapters by an elaborate 
description of the fourteen regions of Rome in their topographic, historic and artistic 
setting, concluding with final chapters on the present Pope, the Vatican and St. Peter's. 
He has in this fashion produced a remarkable book, which from the amount of his- 


torical knowledge displayed deserves a place in this general review, although it differs 
entirely alike in plan and execution from the volumes which have already been no- 
ticed. 


It would not be right to conclude this article without a reference to two great achieve- 
ments, which have greatly extended the possibility of teaching and understanding 
Greek history. In no department of historical work has the acceptance of the modern 
standards of the historian’s duty in investigating and narrating the past been mare 
conspicuous than in the domain of Greek history. The elaborate productions of the 
last generation are already out of date; Grote with his political party feeling and his 
information limited to the written works of the great Greek historians may indeed con- 
tinue to be read, but he can no more be trusted as an impartial narrator of events than 
Thucydides himself, who was a participator in the events that he describes; and even 
Curtius was more anxious to justify his theories than to impartially narrate in proper 
proportion the history of the Greeks and their civilization. Foremost among modern 
historians of ancient Greece is Adolf Holm; in his history he has used the most mod- 
ern methods, and he has relied more upon coins and inscriptions than upon Herodotus 
and Thucydides; he has freed himself from the old concentration upon the history of 
the Peloponnese and has given its due place to the Greek civilization in Sicily and 
Italy; he has regarded Greek literature as illustrative of historical development and 
not as dominating it; and he has shown perfect impartiality in dealing with the prob- 
lems of the past and not considered it necessary to dogmatize on little-known problems 
in order to show his own acuteness. Thetranslation of Holm’s History of Greece into 

* Ave Roma Immortalis; Studies from the Chronicles of Rome, by Francis Marion Crawford. 
2 vols., pp. x, 332; ix, 344. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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English,* of which the fourth volume, completing the work, was published in 1898, is 
a real boon to all students and teachers of Greek history. It is not too much to say 
that the book is absolutely indispensable to all who desire to understand the most mod- 
ern and most scientific treatment of the history and civilization of the gifted race which 
expounded the highest ideals of European thought and art. 

But if the completion of the translation of Holm’s History of Greece be an event 
worthy of mention in such a general review as this of the historical products of 1898, 
it is still more impossible to pass over without mention the greatest achievement of the 
year in Greek history, in the publication of Mr. J. G. Frazer's translation of Pausanias.+ 
The present writer frankly acknowledges his inability to do justice to the gigantic task 
which Mr, Frazer has brought to completion. Frazer's Golden Bough made its author 
famous by its extraordinary width of learning and subtlety in explaining the problems 
of ancient superstition and mythology. Yet his translation of Pausanias,'with the fasci- 
nating introduction, elaborate notes and learned commentary, proves that Mr. Frazer 
is no one-sided specialist, but a ripe scholar whose knowledge extends over the whole 
field of Greek learning. For the first time Pausanias’s Description of Greece is made 
accessible to English readers, and made accessible with such a wealth of illustrative 
matter that it is madea more valuable primary authority for the topography and antiqui- 
ties of Greece than it has ever been before. The gratitude of all scholars as wellas their 
admiration must go forth to Mr. Frazer for the great work he has completed and the 
critic can only praise and wonder, while leaving it to specialists to point out in more 
minute fashion the precise merits of his work. 

In conclusion it has once more to be stated that this article does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, but it is believed that most of the books that would by common consent be 
included in any complete record of the historical output of 1898 have now been men- 
tioned. It is of course impossible to enumerate the various contributions to local 
history or the publications of local historical societies. But it may not be considered 
invidious to draw attention at the close of a general article to the work of the national 
historical society, the American Historical Association. That body has taken upon 
itself the work done in European countries by government agency, and its Historical 
Manuscripts Commission has contributed to the last report of the Association two col- 
lections of documents of the very highest value, the letters of Phineas Bond, British 
Consul at Philadelphia, to the Foreign Office of Great Britain from 1790 to 1794, and 
the Mangourit Correspondence in respect to Genet’s projected attack upon the Floridas 
in 1793-94. At the last annual meeting of the Association it was resolved that the 
Association should adopt the American Historical Review, and this concentration of 
those interested in history is likely to produce good results for historical scholarship. 
Of the Review itself it does not beseem the writer of this article to speak, but the fact 
that the American Historical Association has resolved to issue it quarterly to its mem- 
bers as part of the return for their subscriptions may be taken as a testimony to its use- 
fulness, and promises a larger sphere for its operations. It is one of the gratifying 
features in regard to both the American Historical Association and the American His- 
torical Review that their work receives the hearty codperation of Canadian historical 
scholars, But Canada has shown that much good historical work is produced on the 


* The History of Greece, by Adolf Holm, translated from the German by Frederick Clarke. 4 
vols., pp. xvii, 432; xvi, 5353; xiii, 456; xiii, 636. New York, The Macmillan Co. 

{Pausanias’s Description of Greece, translated with a commentary by J. G, Frazer. 6 vols., 
pp. xcvi, 613, 582, 652, 447, 639, 199 New York, The Macmillan Co. 
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other side of the border line, and an excellent summary;of the books and articles in 
periodicals on Canadian subjects written in 1898, has been produced by Professor 
‘George M. Wrong and Mr. H. H. Langton in the third volume of their Review of His- 
torical Publications relating to Canada, published by the University of Toronto. 


H. MORSE STEPHENS, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 





THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN.—BY HENRY VAN DYKE, 


Our readers will remember Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones. Jehovah, he says, set 
him down in the midst of a valley of dry bones, and they were very dry ; and Jehovah 
told him to prophesy ; and when he prophesied the bones were clothed with sinews, and 
when, at Jehovah’s direction, he prophesied again, breath came into them and they 
lived and stood upon their feet an exceeding great army. Which may serve as a 
parable capable of various interpretations, one of which is this: the bones are theology ; 
the prophet is the spirit of poetry which clothes the theology with flesh and breathes 
into it the breath of life. This is what Dr. Van Dyke has done in Zhe Gosfel for a 
World of Sin. It is a poet’s interpretation of theology. 

Religion has many forms of expression. Robert Browning is no less a religious 
writer than John Calvin; the teaching of Zhe Ring and the Book is as truly re- 
ligious as that of Zhe Institutes. Unfortunately, the ministry have too generally 
expressed religious truth in the formularies of philosophy, and not infrequently in those 
of metaphysics. Now metaphysics is precisely that form of thought which appeals 
least to the ordinary man and is least understood by him. Few men are trained to 
think in abstract forms, and when religion, which is an applied art, is translated into 
metaphysics, which is a pure science, the untrained man comprehends it but little and 
cares for it less. When Henry Drummond retranslated theology into scientific formu- 
laries as he did in Natural Law in the Spiritual World, calling depravity degenera- 
tion, regeneration biogenesis, sanctification growth, grace environment, and righteous- 
ness conformity to type, the scientific and semi-scientific man understood and 
appreciated him. It is this which gave to this remarkable book its remarkable value 
—not the philosophy stated with some elaboration in the introduction, which many 
readers wisely skipped and few philosophic thinkers have accepted. In Zhe Gospe. 
Jor a World of Sin, Henry Van Dyke states religious truth in literary forms and so 
commends them to men accustomed to literary forms of expression. His volume 
would be still more valuable if he had done this more completely. In Henry Drum- 
mond the theologian was hidden altogether behind the scientist’s dress; in Dr. Van 
Dyke the theologian and the literary man are both seen, not completely merged but 
appearing in an alternating personality. The theological thinker will criticise him 
because he is not more a theologian; the literary reader would value him more if he 
were less a theologian. 

Let us take the theological point of view first. The theologian will object to the 
declaration that Christianity ‘‘ presents no doctrine of the origin of evil. It tells us 
only how it came into the world, and what it means in the life of man.’’ The con- 
servative theologian will reply that Paul declares in Romans, chapter five, that its origin 
is Adam’s fall; the progressive theologian will affirm that Paul in Romans, chapter 
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seven, attributes its origin to the animal nature from which man is being evolved. 
Again, ‘‘Sin,’’ says Dr. Van Dyke, ‘‘is not a thing to be defined. It is a thing to be 
felt.”’ To this the theologian will object that it substitutes vague feeling for clear 
thinking. The feeling he will insist must be defined and he will cite in support of his 
contention the definition of James: ‘‘ Sin is lawlessness.’’ Disease he will say must 
be felt; but it is the business of the physician to define it, for all true therapeutics must 
rest upon and be determined by diagnosis. Again: ‘‘ They (the apostles) taught that 
without the death of Christ forgiveness would not have been what itis. They taught 
it because they felt it.’’ True, the theologian will reply; they taught it because they 
felt it, but they did not merely express their feeling. They taught a definite doctrine, 
this, namely, that divine forgiveness is achieved through the sacrifice of the Son of God. 

And the theologian will be correct from the theological point of view. If The 
Gospel for a World of Sin is a treatise in theology, that is if it is a treatise on the 
philosophy or metaphysics of religion, it is defective. But that is just what it is not. 
There are a great many such treatises, and there will probably be a great many more. 
This is, or purports to be, a statement of the Gospel, not a philosophy concerning it. 
And a statement of the Gospel and a philosophy of the Gospel are two quite different 
things; asa prescribed course of hygiene is different from a treatise explaining the 
nature and conditions of disease. 

Let us then take the other, the non-philosopher’s point of view. If the theologian 
does not find a scientific definition of sin, the layman will find an account of it far more 
impressive to most readers than even the admirable definition afforded by the West- 
minister Shorter Catechism: ‘‘Any want of conformity unto or transgression of the 
law of God,’’ and expressed in a form as brief: ‘‘ There are four elements in a true 
sense of sin: Shame, pain, fear and hope.’’ This is admirable and the elaboration of 
it is equally admirable. It treats sin as an experience and defines it in terms of experi- 
ence. For each one of these elements Dr. Van Dyke might easily find in the great 
dramatists a vital illustration. Take again the author’s account of the experience of 
the primitive Christians. It is an excellent summary and full of the very life which it 
so graphically portrays: ‘‘ The world looked to them like a new place, and they felt 
like new men. Sorrow was changed. Instead of a hopeless burden of affliction, it had 
become the means of working out for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. Death was changed. Instead of a gloomy shadow enveloping the end of all 
things, it had become the gateway into a world of light. Duty was changed. Instead 
of an impossible compliance with an inexorable law, it had become a new obedience 
with divine help to accomplish it. They felt that they had received power in the inner 
life to become sons of God. And the chief element in this power, according to their 
own testimony, was the sense of deliverance from the weight, the curse, the condemna- 
tioa of their sins through the work of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ This is not metaphysics, 
it is literature ; but it will give the non-theological reader a clearer conception of what the 
New Testament writers meant by salvation than this definition from the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism: ‘‘They that are effectually called do in this life partake of justification, 
adoption, sanctification, and the several benefits which in this life do either accompany 
or flow fromthem.’’ Yet again, the theological person will very possibly object—some 
theological persons certainly will object—to Dr. Van Dyke’s implication that atone- 
ment is theologically synonymous with reconciliation; but the quotation from Shakes- 
peare’s Richard III. will throw light, for the non-theological person, on the doctrine of 
atonement which scholastic theology has only obscured by its definitions. 
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Ay madame ; he denies to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers. 

These citations may serve to illustrate if they do not justify the opening paragraph 
of this review, and to indicate, though in necessarily fragmentary manner, the basis on 
which our judgment of it is founded. Zhe Gospel for a World of Sin is a book 
of religion rather than that of theology, that is, a book which interprets the religious 
life through literary rather than through philosophic forms. But it is an interpretation 
rather than an expression of experience. The greatest contributions to religious litera- 
ture are those which have been wrought out of experience through much travail of soul. 
This is not such a book. But it takes an honored place among those books which 
through the author’s sympathetic and poetic insight interpret the soul’s sin-sickness to 


itself and indicate where and how it may find remedy for its mortal hurt. 


LYMAN ABBOTT. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES.* 


Mr. W. J. BLANKINSHIP has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Botany in the Agri- 
cultural College of Montana. 


Mrs. SIMON REID, of Lake Forest, has 
expressed her intention of giving to Lake 
Forest University a chapel and a library. 


CHARLES EDWARD St. JOHN, Ph.D., 
has been appointed to the professorship of 
physics and astronomy in Oberlin College. 


THE celebrated Haven case is finally 
settled by the Supreme Court, construing 
the will so that Smith College will get 
$37,000. 


A BILL has passed the Kansas Legisla- 
ture appropriating $55,000 for the erection 
of a new chemistry buildirg at the State 
University. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, 
Galway, has been appointed President of 
the institution. 


* In order to make this section of Book RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editor asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 


PROFESSOR HENRY S. CARHART, of the 
Department of Physics of the University 
of Michigan has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. 


THE Woman's College of Baltimore, 
will receive between $25,000 and $50,000 
as the residuary legatee of the late George 
R. Berry, of that city. 


PROFESSOR W. Vv. BRANCO, of Hohen- 
heim, has been called to the Chair of 
Geology and Paleontology in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, as successor to Professor 
Dames. 


Mr. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER has oftered 
$100,000 to Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, if the friends of the institution will, 
within the next year, raise the sum of 
$150,000, 


THE further sum of £25,000 has been 
promised to the Birmingham University on 
condition that £225, oooare obtained within 
a year. The amount already promised is 
£135,000. 


Mrs. FREDERICK C, T. PHILLIPS, of 
Lawrence, L. I., has given Harvard Uni- 
versity an endowment of $50,000, the in- 
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come to be used for the purchase of books 
in English literature. 


S1x new scholarships of $100 each have 
been established in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. They will be 
awarded to members of the graduating 
class who stand highest in scholarship. 


THE total registration of Cornell is now 
2,038, a gain of about 200 over last year. 
Of this number 1,305 are from New York 
State, while the remainder represent forty- 
five states and territories and nineteen 
forign countries. 


THE Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will erect, ata cost of $350,000, 
a building for its model school, the Horace 
Mann School. This will give, in its present 
buildings, more ample accommodations for 
the regular courses. 


Dr. Joun T. NICOLSON, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering in McGill Uni- 
versity, has accepted an appointment to 
the Chair of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering in the great Technical Col- 
lege recently established at Manchester, 
England. 


Miss CATHERINE WOLFE BRUCE has, 
through Professor J. K. Rees, given $10,- 
ooo to Columbia University, to be used 
for the measurement and discussion of as- 
tronomical photographs. Miss Bruce's 
gifts to the Department of Astronomy 
amount to $22,100. 


IT is reported that the sum of over 
$250,000 has been subscribed toward an 
endowment for Brown University. Acom- 
mittee is endeavoring to collect $2,000, - 
000, which it is intended to devote to 
strengthening the departments already ex- 
isting in the university. 
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Ir is said that the candidates for the 
Chair of Physiology at Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of Professor Rutherford, in- 
clude Professor E. A. Schafer, Dr. Wil- 
liam Stirling, Dr. D. N. Paton, Dr. E. 
Waymouth Reid, Dr. E. W. W. Carlier 
and Dr. G. N. Stewart. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS will be raised 
by the Vassar alumnz of New York and 
other cities to enlarge the scope of the col- 
lege and to insure the retention of Presi- 
dent J. H. Taylor. $1,000,000 is already 
assured for an infirmary, enlarged gym- 
nasium and minor improvements. 


At the Normal College meeting a pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin was chosen to 
succeed the late Professor Arthur H. Dun- 
don, who was attached to the college for 
many years. His successor will be Pro- 
fessor George M. Whicher, who since 1892 
has been attached to the Packer Collegiate 
Institute, in Brooklyn. 


THE College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University will conduct a school of nature- 
study at Ithaca for six weeks, beginning 
July 6th. Nearly 25 000 teachers in New 
York State are now receiving, at theirown 
request, the Nature-Study publications of 
the College of Agriculture, and it is believed 
that many will be glad toattend a summer 
school devoted to this subject. 


THE Legislature of Nebraska recently 
passed a bill appropriating to the State 
University of Nebraska the proceeds of a 
tax of one mill per dollar upon the grand 
assessment roll of the State. It is esti- 
mated that this tax will yield the Univer- 
sity $168,000 a year. The total registra- 
tion of the University, including preparatory 
schools, during 1897-98 was 1,915. 


WE recently announced that Mr. Robert 
S. Brookings had offered to give $100,000 
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to Washington University, St. Louis, on 
condition that $400,000 be subscribed by 
others. This sum has now been given 
and the $500,000 has been added to the 
endowment fund of the undergraduate de- 
partment. This is in addition to the 
$450,000 given for buildings recently. 


THE committee on fellowships of the 
American School at Athens announces, 
through its chairman, Professor B. I. 
Wheeler, of Cornell, the appointment of 
Miss Harriet A. Boyd, at present a stu- 
dent in Athens, to the Agnes Hoppin Me- 
morial Fellowship for the year 1899-1900. 
This fellowship is open to women gradu- 
ates of all American colleges, and in- 
cludes $1,000 a year. 


PROFESSOR LovuIS F. HENDERSON, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Idaho, 
at Moscow, Idaho, has recently donated 
to the botanical department of Cornell 
University a complete set of his duplicates 
of the phanerogams and ferns of Idaho. 
Over 900 species were contained in the 
collection, making it one of the most val- 
uable single local collections that the 
University has received. Professor Hen- 
derson is an alumnus of Cornell Univer- 
sity, class of ’74. 


S1R WILLIAM MACDONALD has made 
another munificent gift to McGill Univer- 
sity. The gift is for the School of Mining 
and provides fora lecturer, a demonstrator, 
an assistant and a complete staff of me- 
chanics, which, with his recent endowment 
of the professional chair, gives that de- 
ment a complete staff. It also provides 
for the establishment of a Summer School 
in Mining. Sir William’s present gift is 
about $400,000, and it raises the total 
amount that he has given to McGill Uni- 
versity to over $3,000,000. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, of 
the University of Chicago, has made a re- 
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quest for more money. He says the Uni- 
versity needs $9,000,000, to be applied as 
follows: For a law school, $1,000,000; 
for technological schools, $2,000,000; for 
medical schools, $3,000,000; for gymna- 
sium, summer and winter ball fields and 
maintenance funds, $500,000; for library 
building and maintenance fund, $1,000, - 
ooo; for student club and commons and 
maintenance fund, $250,000; for as- 
sembly hall and maintenance fund, $250,- 
000; to secure John D. Rockefeller’s con- 
ditional gift of $1,000,000 by January 1, 
1900, $1,000,000. 


AMONG foreign appointments we note 
the following: Dr. Curt Hassert, of Leip- 
zig, has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Geography in the University of Tiibin- 
gen; Dr. Geppert, of the University of 
Bonn, Professor of Pharmacology in the 
University of Giessen; Professor Schilling, 
of the Institute of Technology at Karlsruhe, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Gottingen; Dr. Georg Karsten, of Kiel, 
Associate Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, and Dr. Dove, of Berlin, 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Jena. Dr, Georg Bohlmann, Docent in 
Mathematics in the University of Gottingen, 
has been promoted to a professorship.— 
Science, 


At the University of Kansas the follow- 
ing promotions have recently been made: 
William C. Stevens, Associate Professor 
of Botany, to Professor of Botany; Ed- 
ward C. Franklin, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, to Professor of Physical Chem- 
istry; Arthur St. C. Dunstan, Assistant 
Professor of Physics, to Associate Profes- 
sor of Physics; Marshall A. Barber, As- 
sistant Professor of Botany, to Associate 
Professor of Bacteriology and Cryptogamic 
Botany; George Wagner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacy, to Associate Professor 
of Pharmacy ; Samuel J. Hunter, Assistant 
Professor of Entomology, to Associate Pro- 
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fessor of Entomology; Walter K. Palmer, 
Assistant in Graphics, to Associate Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering; Edward 
Bartow, Instructor in Chemistry, to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Chemistry.—Sczence. 


CHARLES ALFRED GRAVES, Professor of 
Law in the University of Washington and 
Lee, Lexington, Va, has been called to 
the Chair of Common and Statute Law in 
the University of Virginia, as successor of 
the late Professor Walter D. Dabney, 
Professor Graves will assume his chair at 
the beginning of the session which opens 
September 15th. With the beginning of 
the next session will go into effect a re- 
organization in the school of modern lan- 
guages by which the studies of old English 
and German will be combined in one chair 
to be known as the school of Teutonic 
languages, and the studies of French, 
Spanish and Italian will form a chair 
known as the school of Romance lan- 
guages. An incumbent of the Chair of 
Romance Languages will be chosen at the 
meeting of the Board of Visitors in June. 
Dr. James A. Harrison will be Professor 
of Teutonic Languages. 


Mr. WILLIAM K. VANDERBILT has lately 
made a donation of $100,000 to Vanderbilt 
University for the erection of a dormitory 
on the campus. This is the fourth dona- 
tion made to the University by members 
of the Vanderbilt family. 

The first donation was $500,000 made by 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1873, which 
was in subsequent years increased by him 
to $1,100,000. A portion of this sum was 
used for the purchase of a site for the Uni- 
versity and the erection of the main build- 
ing, observatory and professors’ residences 
but the larger part has been used as an 
endowment. 

The endowment was increased by Wil- 
liam H. Vanderbilt, son of the founder, 
Wesley Hall, Science Hall and the gym- 
nasium being by this means added to the 
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buildings on the campus. The total do- 
nations of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt 
amounted to $450,000. 

In 1888 Mr, Cornelius Vanderbilt, grand- 
son of the founder, made a donation of 
$30,000 for the erection of a building for 
mechanical engineering and for the en- 
largement of the University library, 

The service rendered to the University 
by Mr. William K. Vanderbilt is most 
timely. For several years the present 
dormitories have been inadequate. The 


new dormitory will be a four-story build- 
ing, constructed according to the most 
approved modern plans for such buildings, 
and will be capable of accommodating one 
hundred and seventy-five students. . 


M. HENRI MOISSAN has published for 
the Council of the University of Paris a 
report on its work during the year 1897-8. 
The increase in the number of students at 
periods of six years is shown in the ac- 
companying table: 
1885-86. 
3,696 
3,786 
1,767 


1897-98. 
4,494 
4 607 
1,790 


189 1-92. 
4,250 
4,11 
1,547 


Medicine 

haw. . 
Pharmacy . 
Letters . 928 1,185 1,989 
Sciences . 467 655 1,370 
Protestant Theology 35 36 95 





Total . 10,679 11,784 14,346 

It will be noticed that the growth in the 
number of students of science is the great- 
est, and the increase has been more than 
maintained during the present year, be- 
ing 127 as compared with 85 in letters. 
It should be recollected that there are 
many important institutions for higher 
education in Paris—The Collége de 
France, The Museum of Natural History, 
The School of Mines, the Normal Col- 
lege, The Polytechnic Institute, The 
School of Fine Arts, the Pasteur Institute, 
etc.—not included in the University. 
Paris is thus certainly the world’s largest 
educational center, but the provincial uni- 
versities are less important than the cor- 
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responding institutions in other countries. 
The gifts to the University during the 
year, about $30,000, appear small in com- 
parison with those to American institu- 
tions. There are only 202 scholarships, 
which is also relatively fewer than in 
America and in Great Britain. —Science. 
SA ATR 

A DECISIVE step has been taken by 
Toronto University in the direction of 
post- graduate studies in the 
establishment by the Sen- 
ate of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
For some years a good deal of graduate 
work has been done here, especially in 
the scientific departments in philosophy 
and in oriental languages. But students 
pursuing such studies, and naturally look- 
ing forward to appropriate academic rec- 
ognition, have hitherto had no oppor- 
tunity of securing this end in Toronto, and 
have gone in considerable numbers to 
Germany and the United States to become 
graduates of some more favored insti- 
tutions. It has been felt for some time 
that this system, or absence of a system, 
is injust both to the students and to their 
college. Hence the recent adoption of 
post graduate courses with this degree as 
the goal. 

As yet, however, not all the depart- 
ments are embraced in the system. Clas- 
sics, mathematics, history and modern 
languages are not included, as the heads 
of these departments prefer to wait till 
greater facilities and a larger equipment 
are available. One of the two minor sub- 
jects required for the degree may, how- 
ever, be chosen from these departments. 

By taking this step Toronto University 
has finally decided to break with its tradi- 
tions, which were all in favor of using its 
full strength for the B.A. course. The 
movement, moreover, has not been made 
merely for the sake of retaining its aspir. 
ing students and satisfying their reason- 
able demands. It is the result of the 
necessary development of academic teach- 
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ing under the Ontario system of educa- 
cation, of which the University is the 
completion and crown. An essential fac- 
tor in the process of expansion is the in- 
fluence of the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes. Evenif the University author- 
ities were indifferent to the situation, pres- 
sure would crowd upon them from below 
that pressing them upwards. Theincreas- 
ing number of the honor matriculants, 
and their perpetually rising standard of 
efficiency, have for years past been telling 
on the University curriculum, so that the 
work of the last undergraduate is in most 
departments practically of a post-gradu- 
ate standard, There is no disposition, 
however, on the part of the promoters of 
the new movement to lower the B.A. 
standard. Its efficiency will rather be 
cherished as the assured basis and guar- 
antee of the soundness and thoroughness 
of the courses leading to the degree of 
Ph.D. 

The above statements may help to cor- 
rect the impression which has somehow got 
abroad that Toronto has set its face against 
post graduate studies, as is shown, for ex- 
ample, in the following from a late num- 
ber of the Educational Journal, of Eng- 
land. ‘‘ The University of Toronto prefers 
to keep its position in the front rank of 
universities doing undergratuate work to 
jeopardizing its status by embarking upon 
graduate work.’’ What Toronto mostly 
needs is a goodly number of graduate 
scholarships. In library and especially in 
scientific equipment its recent develop- 
ment is encouragingly rapid. 

An interesting feature of the student 
life of Toronto during the present session 
has been the inauguration of intercollegiate 
debates. For many years there has been 
an annual debate between University Col- 
lege and McGill College, Montreal. This 
year six colleges in Toronto, most of them 
federated or affiliated with Toronto Uni- 
versity, have held a series of debates 
among themselves, The final contest was 
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decided by the victory of University Col- 
lege over Knox College, Professor Gold- 
win Smith, Professor Clark, of Trinity 
College, and Principal Hoyles, of the Law 
School, being the judges. These events 
are significant, as heretofore Canadian 
students have paid much less attention to 
extempore speaking than have their con- 
temporaries to the south of the line. 


WirTH the beginning of senior singing 
on the steps of Nassau Hall, on April 12th, 
it may be said that the 
summer season opened in 
Princeton. A characteristic feature of this 
university is the out-door life led by the 
students. The first warm day changes 
the whole aspect of the place. It is a 
pleasure to see the many-colored sporting 
garments appear and the faces of the men 
turn brown inside of a week. Princeton 
is ineradically athletic. At the first breath 
of spring the Seniors spin tops for two 
days and play marbles in front of Reunion. 


Princeton. 


After this ceremony, the campus, with its 
hundreds of green acres is covered with 
golfers, tennis players and ball players. 
The lack of an adequate gymnasium makes 
the men appreciate their opportunities for 


open-air exercise. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that many of those most in need of 
physical training, are content to sit on 
benches and ‘‘ watch the Varsity play.’’ 

In respect to scholarship the winter has 
been uncommonly successful. It is said 
that the mid year examinations showed 
an unusually high degree of excellence. 
Among the causes of this may have been 
the influence of a Senior class which is 
considered to be somewhat more intel- 
lectual than the average, and has certainly 
been effectual in guiding college opinion 
and action. Another cause may be found 
in the stimulus to the more ambitious men 
afforded by the new seminaries for ad- 
vanced work. It is realized by the under- 
graduates that it will be a valuable privi- 
lege to be allowed to study in the seminaries 
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side by side with the graduate students. 
This feeling at the top seems to have 
worked its way downward. The library 
facilities are this year enormously superior 
to what they ever were before. The great 
octagonal reading-room is doing good ser- 
vice, especially at night. 

To the number of seminaries already 
completely or partly equipped must be 
added the Romance Seminary, the endow- 
ment of which has been undertaken by 
the Class of ’90 as their decennial gift to 
the University. Large orders for books 
in French, Italian, Spanish and Provengal, 
and in Romance Philology, are being 
filled and it is expected that the seminary 
room will be furnished and partly stacked 
before Commencement. 

The Seminary in Economics and Social 
Science, which has an endowment of 
$13,000 is already furnished and partly 
equipped. 

The following courses are being given 
this term in the Classical Seminary, to 
which eight graduate students and four- 
teen Seniors have been admitted: A 
course in Medizval Latin, by Professor 
West; one in Greek Lyric Poets, by Pro- 
fessor Winans; one in Justinian, by Pro- 
fessor Westcott; one in Historical Gram- 
inar, by Professor Robbins; one in Virgil, 
by Professor Carter; and one in the 
Epistles of Horace, by Professor West. 

Towards the equipment of the Mathe- 
matic Seminary the following sums have 
been given recently: $1,000 by Hon. John 
L. Cadwalader, ’56, of New York; $1,000, 
by Dr. M. Allen Starr, ’76, of New York ; 
$500 by Thomas B. Jones, ’76, of Chi- 
cago; $500 by David B. Jones, '76, of 
Chicago, and $500 jointly by Chandler 
W. Riker, '76, of Newark, and Hon. 
Adrian Riker, ’79, of Newark. This 
money is being used for the immediate 
purchase of books. The sets of mathe- 
matical journals now possessed by the Li- 
brary have been transferred to the semi- 
nary room. When these have been 
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supplemented by the present purchase the 
seminary will possess complete files of all 
the more important mathematical journals 
and proceedings of mathematical socie- 
ties, including Crelle, Liouville, le journal 
de l'Ecole Polytechnique, and Mathe- 
matische Annalen. 

In the English Seminary Professor 
Perry is giving a course on the history of 
English Literary Criticism and Mr. Bay- 
ard Tuckerman, on Periods of Eighteenth 
Century Literature. 

Mr. J. B. Hatcher, head of the Prince- 
ton expedition for geological research in 
Patagonia, has returned from his third 
trip, with splendid results. He and his 
assistants have procured an immense 
amount of material, more perfect as speci- 
mens of fossil mammals than any now in 
the museums. Their four years of work 
have been as fruitful in ornithological dis- 
coveries as in anything else. About 450 
birds have thus far been sent north, among 
them over 100 distinct varieties never be- 
fore found. Mr. W. E. D. Scott, author 
of a work on ‘‘ The Birds of North Amer- 
ica,’’ which ‘has been published recently, 
has been appointed Curator of the ornitho- 
logical collection in the School of Science, 

Other recent appointments are: Henry 
van Dyke, of New York, to be Murray 
Professor of English Literature ; Assistant 
Professor H. S. S. Smith, to be Full Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mechanics; Assistant 
Professor W. B. Harris, to be Full Profes- 
sor of Geodesy, and Mr. Ulric Dahlgren, 
to be Assistant Professor of Histology. 

Among public entertainments recently 
given have been two lectures by M. Ed- 
ouard Rod, on ‘‘ Shakespere en France”’ 
and ‘‘Le Drame Romantique ;’’ several 
lectures by Mr. Laurence Hutton, of 
Princeton; a concert by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Nassua, of Philadelphia, and the 
concert which closed the Princeton series 
by the Kneisel Quartet. 

In addition to the $100,000 endowment 
of the new Murray Professorship of Eng- 
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lish Literature, established in honor of 
the late Dean, the general funds of the 
university have recently been increased by 
contributions from various sources amount- 
ing to $65,000. It is expected that the new 
dormitory, Stafford Little Hall, will be 
ready for occupancy by the opening of 
next term. In style and material it 
matches its neighbor, Blair Hall, and was 
designed by the same architects, Cope & 
Stewardson. They are of the late Gothic 
type in which most of the handsomest 
English colleges were built. It seems un- 


likely that with such models now on her 
campus Princeton will ever revert to the 
eclecticism which prevailed in the architec- 
ture of her buildings from 1886 to 1896. 


A REARRANGEMENT of the curriculum 
under a new principle has been one of 
the distinctions of the pres- 
ent year. Under the old 
and new plans alike, the sophomore and 
freshman work is prescribed by the faculty, 
while a liberty of election practically abso- 
lute is conceded to the seniors and juniors. 
Under the old plan, however, the arrange- 
ment of prescribed studies was somewhat 
irregular and inconsecutive ; subjects were 
suspended and resumed with more regard 
to variety than order; the classical course, 
for example, would omit a term of Greek 
in one place or of Latin in another. The 
new plan is based on the principle that a 
general subject such as Greek or mathe- 
matics shall, if pursued at all, be pursued 
without interruption through the year. 
The classical course has, broadly speak- 
ing, the same program for each of the 
three terms of the freshman year; the 
same is true of the sophomore year and of 
the other academic courses. This plan 
has retrenched some of the minor studies, 
which the laxity of the old plan permitted 
to encumber and perplex the course ; and 
a new system, superior in order and sim- 
plicity, more comprehensible and more 
coherent, has replaced the old complexity. 


llinnesota. 
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This innovation coincided in point of 
time with the addition of a fourth course 
to those already offered in the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. The 
new course, which leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy, is called the 
‘«civic,’’ and traces its origin largely to 
the department of political science. The 
theory of the situation was this: students 
whose preparation and tastes were clas- 
sical or literary were well accommodated 
in the classical and literary courses; all 
the rest, including many persons whose 
bent and talents under greater scope of 
choice might have taken different and 
various directions, were absorbed by the 
scientific course. 

The civic course provides work for such 
of these as are anxious to prepare them- 
selves for business or public affairs—in a 
word for life. Prominence is given to 
political science, to history and to psy- 
chology and logic. A recent amendment 
to the original scheme permits the election 
of two terms of political science in the 
sophomore year; by this means the de. 
partment of political science which, under 
the able conduct of Dr. W. W. Folwell 
and Dr. Frank McVey, is a source of great 
and increasing pride to the University, is 
enabled to deepen its foundations by reach- 
ing down into the lower strata of the course, 
and is released in some degree from that 
almost exclusive attention to the mere 
elements of politics and economics which 
the shortness of the previous courses ren- 
dered almost unavoidable. 

The headship of the Department of 
English Literature, vacant since the elec- 
tion of Professor George E. McLean to the 
Chancellorship of the University of Ne- 
braska two or three years ago, was under. 
taken at the beginning of the present year 
by Dr. Richard Burton, a man qualified 
in the amplest sense to adorn and help 
the institution. Known to the public 
hrough literary work in prose and verse, 
Dr. Burton had won the particular regard 
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of Minneapolis people by a series of lec- 
tures on fiction delivered in the winter of 
"97-98 to the students of the University. 
His class-room work for the present year 
has included English criticism, Bible study, 
the growth of the essay, Shakespeare, Ten- 
nyson and fiction. One of the objects in 
view has been to give distinction to what 
is modern and recent in English literature 
emphasizing, though in no biased or ex- 
clusive way, the literary growths of the 
last half century. Dr. Burton proposes 
also to compact and solidify the teaching 
of the department by filling gaps and 
rounding out the entire course into pro- 
portion. Literature in the university has 
felt the invigoration of his touch; classes 
mounting into the hundreds have strained 
and over-strained the capacities of his reci- 
tation room, necessitating in the third term 
a removal, for part of the work, to larger 
quarters. 

The College of Law, in spite of the loss 
of a large number of students by military 
enlistment, has this year sustained and 
even exceeded its former numbers. The 
present roll includes about four hundred 
and fifty students. The system of free 
case-books, under which the reports of 
English and American law-cases are put 
into the hands of the students for personal 
use by the authorities, has been introduced 
this year and has proved of great advan- 
tage to the efficiency of the work. 

The year at the University has been 
marked by prosperity and harmonious ac- 
tion as well as by the usual plenitude of 
numbers. The present registration in all 
departments is about twenty-nine hundred, 
a number just exceeding the total of the 
previous year. 


‘ THE social life of Radcliffe College finds 
expression chiefly in its many clubs, such 


as those of Music, History, 
Philosophy, Science, 
French, German, Graduate and so on. 
At these clubs women of kindred interests 
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meet at stated intervals to listen to the 
reading of papers written by their own 
members or by invited guests. General 
discussion and informal social times over 
light refreshments follow the reading of 
the paper. Many of the women belong to 
several clubs and in this way have an op- 
portunity to talk over with their fellow 
students the work of their various courses 
as well as to make intimate friendships 
with a much wider circle of friends. Then 
there are large clubs, such as the Idler 
Club, which are purely social in function 
and include as membership practically the 
entire enrollment of Radcliffe College. 
Radcliffe College is a thoroughly demo- 
cratic institution and at the Idler Club, 
one sees mingling with the utmost cordi- 
ality, women from all parts of the country 
and with all sorts of traditions, At the 
Idler, a short play, usually written by 
some Radcliffe girl, is acted by several 
Radcliffe girls to the amusement and the 
elation of their fellow colleagues. 

Radcliffe has an unusual amount of lit- 
erary and musical talent, so much so in- 
deed that the Operettas, given each year 
by its women for the purpose of raising 
scholarship funds, are fast winning fame. 
Mr. Rolfe, the well-known Shakespearian 
scholar and editor, considers that some of 
them excel anything of the sort produced 
anywhere in modern times. 

At a mass meeting of the Radcliffe stu- 
dents it was decided a short time ago to 
establish a college paper. The first issue 
will appearin June. Up to this time Rad- 
cliffe has depended upon the department 
as signed to her in the Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine and an occasional notice 
in the Harvard Crimson for an opportunity 
to keep in touch with her own graduates 
and other friends who now reside at dis- 
tances from the college. But these scant 
spaces gave no opportunity for the publi- 
cation of Radcliffe student literature. This 
new publication will contain graduate 
news, items of current college interest as 
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well as the best literary work of the Col. 
lege. Hence the new publication will be 
a magazine somewhat resembling the 
Harvard Monthly. 

After leaving College, the Radcliffe 
woman seems, in a large measure, to con- 
cern herself with practical questions and 
philanthropic movements. For example, 
to leave out of consideration the college 
settlemert work in Boston in which Rad- 
cliffe girls take so large a part, we find in 
New York City alone three Radcliffe stu- 
dents of former days at the head of three 
College Settlements—Miss Ovington is the 
head worker at the Greenpoint Neighbor- 
hood Settlement, Mrs. Simkhovitch is at 
the head of the Friendly Aid House, and 
Miss Green of the Hartley House. Miss 
Vida Clark is Assistant Secretary of the 
New York State Charities Aid Association. 
Miss Breed is assistant of the Associated 
Charities of Cambridge, Mass., while Miss 
Ida Eliot and Miss Bush are both con- 
nected with the work of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities. 


The large audience 
which gteeted Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, in her recent address be- 
fore the Emmanuel Club of Radcliffe, testi- 
fies to the interest of the present Radcliffe 
girl in her opportunities to aid and uplift 
her less fortunate fellowmen. 


THE requirements for admission to Har- 
vard College have again been returned to 
the Faculty by the Board of 
Overseers, accompanied by 
the following: Resolved, That the pro- 
posed plan for admission to the College 
be again submitted tothe Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, with the recommendation of 
the Board of Overseers that history be not 
dropped from the list of studies required 
for entrance to the College, and with 
authority to adopt and apply the same 
without further reference to this Board, 
after such modification.”’ 

According to the plan proposed last year 
by the Faculty both algebra and histery 
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were placed on the elective list. The 
plan was returned to the Faculty by the 
Overseers with the suggestion that algebra 
and history be put upon the prescribed 
list. This suggestion was partially met by 
the Faculty in the restoration of algebra 
to the prescribed list. The Overseers still 
adhere to their former views concerning 
history and state as their reason for so 
doing that ‘‘ itis not believed that an edu- 
cated man can safely regard himself simply 
as a horizontal slice of the present, but 
rather should be taught to realize that he 
is deeply rooted in the past, and that nearly 
every opinion and prejudice that heTis 
called upon to encounter to-day has had 
at least its prototype in the past, and for 
a graduate of the College to properly dis- 
charge his duties of citizenship, some 
knowledge of history comes next in im. 
portance to a knowledge of how to write 
and speak English correctly and with 
force.’’ If the Faculty concurs in the last 
amendment of the Overseers to the effect 
that history also be prescribed for admis- 


sion to Harvard College then the new re- 
quirements for admission may go into 
effect as soon as the Faculty vote is passed. 

The new definitions are found in the cata- 


logue of the present year. The most im- 
portant difference in principle between the 
new requirements for admission and the 
old, a difference which the Board of Over- 
seers has approved, is that students who 
enter Harvard College without Greek will 
no longer be forced to substitute for Greek 
only subjects in advanced mathematics, 
physics or chemistry. But according to 
the new scheme Greek may be replaced 
by both advanced French and German or 
by an advanced modern language and ad- 
vanced history. A second way in which 
the substitute for Greek is rendered easier 
is that elementary Greek is made to count 
for admission one-fourth less than ele- 
mentary Latin, instead of equal to it as 
hitherto. Of the total 26 points which a 
student must offer for admission only 16 
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points are prescribed. Elementary physics 
is no longer required of all candidates and 
may be replaced by an equivalent amount 
of elementary chemistry, physiography, 
physiology er astronomy. 

In the March Graduates’ Magazine, 
Professor Taussig tells how such a large 
class as Economics I, is managed at Har- 
vard. This course is now chosen regu- 
larly by 450 to 500 students. The old 
method of dividing the course into sec- 
tions for all the instruction given has been 
replaced by a method of lectures and oral 
exercises. Two lectures are given each 
week to the whole enrollment in one large 
room. The third hour each week is met 
by fifteen moderate sections. In’ these 
sections the student’s knowledge of the 
lectures and prescribed reading is sub- 
jected to a twenty minutes’ written test. 
The remainder of the hour is spent in oral 
discussion. By this method continuous 
slighting of the work on the part of the 
student is impossible, while each student 
is given frequent opportunity to ask ques- 
tiens and thus clear up any haziness as 
the course moves on. 

The first session of the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology will be held in Cam- 
bridge during the coming July. In addi- 
tion to the three regular courses offered 
there will be a number of evening lectures 
of a more general character given by a 
number ef eminent preachers and teachers 
of theology, history and philosophy. 

Besides the eminent English economic 
historian, Dr. Cunningham, who is this 
half year giving courses in the place of 
Professor Ashley, we have had with us 
two other distinguished guests from abroad, 
namely, M. Rod, who, under the auspices 
of the Cercle Francais of Harvard, has 
given a course of eight lectures on French 
dramatic poetry, and Baron von Holleben, 
the German Ambassador to the United 
States, also spent several days in Cam- 
bridge as the guest of Professor Miinster- 
berg. Baron von Holleben is much in- 
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terested in the plan for the establishment 
of a Germanic Museum at Harvard, and 
his visit here was generously devoted to 
the furthering of that project. 

The Harvard Dental School has received 
an unsolicited bequest of $10,000. Upto 
this time much, if not practically all, of the 
funds raised for this institution have been 
obtained by direct or indirect solicitation. 
The professional help which the Denta] 
School renders to the poor of the city of 
of Boston can be seen by the number of 
cases treated by itlastyear. 9,000 opera- 
tions were performed by it entirely free of 
charge, while for 9.000 more only a very 
small fee was charged. 

The newly appointed Instructor in Naval 
and Military Science states it as his opinion 
that naval and military matters should not 
be studied separately, as has been the cus- 
tom in the past; hence in the future at 
Harvard University, at least, they will be 
studied ‘* connectedly as parts of one art.’’ 
‘« Both,’’ he says, ‘‘ bear a necessary re- 
lation to the state of preparedness of the 
nation for war, and a wide plan of cam- 
paign cannot be laid down in the absence 
of a working knowledge of the methods 
and limitations of each service.’’ In con- 
sequence, the study of naval affairs will 
be brought at Harvard into equal promi- 
nence with military tactics. 


THE Board of Trustees at their last meet- 
ing appointed thirty Fellows, distributed as 


Pennsyl- follows: Nineteen on the 
vania. George Leib Harrison 
Foundation, each Fellowship yielding $500 
cash and $100 for apparatus together with 
free tuition; five Senior Fellows on the 
same Foundation, to receive $800 each, 
and to devote their time chiefly to special 
nvestigation, and six to other Fellowships, 
ranging from $500 to $600 each, and 
open in part to women. Among other 
matters brought before the Board for dis- 
cussion was the very commendable ques- 
tion of retiring allowances for professors 
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who have served the University over 
twenty years. The matter was referred 
to a competent committee for more definite 
report as to the most desirable form of 
action. 

The University has recently received a 
number of important acquisitions. The 
Botanical Garden has received from the 
President and Trustees of Haverford Col- 
lege a valuable collection of living plants 
from the gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
of Lancaster avenue, Philadelphia, who 
had collected the specimens on their vari- 
ous journeys in Europe. The library has 
received, among other things, the journal 
of Congress from November, 1787, to Oc- 
tober, 1788, ‘‘Remarks on a Protest 
against Franklin’s Appointment as the 
Agent for the Province of Pennsylvania in 
Europe,’’ written by Franklin himself, 
and a ‘‘Sermon on the Present Condition 
of American Affairs,’’ delivered by the first 
Provost, William Smith, in 1775; also a 
collection from the medical library of the 
late Dr. Pepper, presented by his son, 
Dr. William Pepper. Provost C. C. Har- 
rison presented a number of valuable 
pamphlets. Dr. H. D. Vail, sometime 
Professor of Mathematics at Haverford, 
donated the Climatological Records taken 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., between the years 
1888-1898. Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII., 
23 volumes, collected by J. S. Brewer, 
were purchased, likewise the Memoirs of 
the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land, and other works relating to English 
history. The Architectural Library has 
added to its collection ‘‘Old Dutch and 
Flemish Masters,’’ and ‘‘Itallian Masters,’’ 
by Cole and Van Dyke, ‘‘The Beaux 
Arts’ Series on Fine and Industrial Art,”’ 
30 volumes. 

In addition to his regular series, M. 
Edward Rod gave a lecture on ‘‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’’ to encourage the formation 
of a Cercle Frangais in Philadelphia. Dr- 
Talcott Williams delivered his third lec. 
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ture in the International Law Course on 
‘The Doctrine of Interference in Amer- 
ica.’’ Professor H. L. Carson is giving a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Dentistry as a 
Branch of Medical Jurisprudence.’’ 

Among the recent guests entertained by 
the Faculty Club were M. Rod, of Paris; 
Professor Morse Stephens, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; Professors Munro and Bumpus, 
of Brown University, and Professor Geddes. 

The annual reception of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity was attended by a large 
number of representatives of other institu- 
tions, the Chairman, Mr. J. G. Rosen- 
garten, arranged an extempore sympo- 
sium in which a number of speakers took 
part. 

The Stewardson Memorial Scholarship 
in Architecture has been awarded to Arthur 
A. Brockie. The subject of the competi- 
tion was ‘‘A Museum and a School ef 
Architecture.’ This scholarship yields 
$1,000 and the holder must spend at least 
one year in travel and study abroad. 

The drawings by Horace C. Dunham, 
loaned to the Academy of Fine Arts Exhi- 
bition, has been purchased for the use of 
classes in interior decoration in the Archi- 
tectural Department. 


PRESIDENT Low has been appointed a 
delegate to the International Peace Con- 


ference, and will sail for 
Europe early in May. Pro-~ 
fessor J. H. Van Amringe, the Dean of 
the College, will probably serve as acting- 
president during Mr. Lew’s absence. 
Two others of the official delegates from 
the United States are Columbia men, F. 
W. Holls, ’78, and Captain Mahon, of 
the class of 1858, It is interesting to no- 
tice the growing tendency in this country 
to appoint college presidents and profes- 
sors to high government positions of this 
sort. It will beremembered that Professor 
J. B. Moore, of the Faculty of Political 
Science, was called from his duties last 
year at the outbreak of the Spanish War 


Columbia. 
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to become Assistant Secretary of ‘State, 
and that he was one of the most important 
members of the Peace Commission. 
Teachers College, the Faculty of the 
University that prepares for the profession 
of teaching as fully as the faculties of law 
and medicine do for their respective pro- 
fessions, has long maintained a high school 
department, the Horace Mann School, 
which gives an excellent preparatory train- 
ing. By a recent gift the Teachers Col- 
lege has come into the possession of $150, - 
ooo, with which it purposes to erect a new 
building for the use of the school. The 
additional room thus furnished, taken in 
connection with the close relations with 
the professional school and the University, 
will probably place the school first in edu- 
cational opportunities among the prepara- 
tory institutions of the Middle S:ates. 
The special committee on Commercial 
Education, appointed by the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has just made a report 
advocating the establishment at Columbia 
of a collegiate school of commerce, for 
which the Chamber of Commerce is pre- 
pared to make a subvention of at least 
$10,000 a year, for a period of five years, 
and probably of alargersum. The school 
is to be open to students of the grade of 
graduates from the high schools, and the 
course offered is to consist of the regular 
college studies, supplemented by courses 
in commercial geography, commercial his- 
tory, domestic and foreign commercial 
law, and by courses more or less detailed 
in accounting. The scheme of studies is 
very carefully worked out, and the whole 
plan seems thoroughly practicable, both 
from the educational and the financial 
point of view. It is expected that the 
school wil! be opened in Ig00-1. 
Professor Brander Matthews is collab- 
orating with Mr. Bronson Howard in a 
play entitled Peter Stuyvesant, which is to 
be produced in October at Wallack’s The- 
atre. Professor Matthews will probably 
take advantage of his ‘‘ sabbatical,’’ which 
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comes next year and spend a good part of 
the year in study and travel abroad. 

Professor Hyslop has just completed a 
set of interesting experiments which are 
intended to corroborate or serve as a check 
on the experiments made by the Society 
of Psychical Research with Mrs. Piper. 
A telegraph line was put up between two 
buildings of the University and an oper- 
ator provided at each end of the line. 
Each person experimented on was placed 
at one end of the line and asked to identify 
an unknown person or persons at the 
other end of the line by the character of 
the messages sent. Several incidents oc- 
curring under these circumstances were 
highly amusing, and the results were not 
without scientific value. 


Dr. JOSEPH CLARKE HOopPin has re- 
cently been appointed to the Chair of Art 
and Archeology, left va- 
cant by Mr. Richard Eliot 
Norton, who has accepted a permanent 
appointment from the American School at 
Rome as Director in Archeology. Atthe 
time that Mr. Norton opened the Classical 
Art Department at Bryn Mawr the College 
received a large gift to be spent in books 
and photographs, a most excellent collec- 
lection of which has been made, a collec- 
tion that, taken in connection with the 
famous Sauppe library, make the equip- 
ment of the Classical Department one of 
the best in the country: 

It is not uninteresting to note that it is 
Dr. Hoppin who, in conjunction with his 
mother, has recently founded a Fellowship 
at the American School of Athens of the 
value of $1,000, to be awarded annually to 
some woman who has already distinguished 
herself in classical study. 

The Graduate Club of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege is continuing the work of investiga- 
tion into the attitude of foreign universities 
toward the higher education of women, 
which it began two or three yearsago. In 
1896, asa result of this work, the Hand. 


Bryn Mawr. 
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book of Courses Open to Womanin British, 
Continental and Canadian Universities 
was published, under its auspices, by The 
Macmillan Company, and in the following 
year a supplement, bringing the Hand- 
book up to date, was brought out, both 
edited by Dr, Isabel Madison. A new 
edition of the Handb 0k is now in prepar- 
ation, and itis hoped that it will appear 
in April or May, in time to assist students 
intending to study abroad in the summer 
or autumn in the choice of a university or 
college which will give them the oppor- 
tunities they desire. 

There are now few universities which 
rigorously close their doors to women, so 
that the Handbaok is practically a com- 
plete list of all important universities and 
colleges in Europe and Canada, andis the 
only book of the kind published in Eng- 
lish. Its name will, theretore, be changed 
to the Handbook of British, Continental 
and Canadian Universities, with special 
mention of the courses open to women. 

The Handbook gives a concise ac- 
count of the organization of each univer- 
sity or college, the degrees it confers, its 
curriculum, its requirements for entrance, 
and the points in which these differ for 
men and women, the dates of the begin- 
nings and endings of semesters or terms, the 
fees, the officials to whom enquiries may 
be addressed and a list of the professors 
and lecturers with the subjects they teach. 
ft also forms a condensed history of recent 
educational movements. Items of interest 
for insertion in the new edition will be 
gladly received by the editor, Dr. Isabel 
Maddison, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa, 


More than ordinary interest attaches to 
the celebration of the seventieth birthday 
Ohio. of Dr. Edward Orton, which 
occurred on March oth. As 

first President of the University, as State 
Geologist of Ohio for many years, asa 
scientist of rare attainments, and as a man 
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of rare personal charm, Dr. Orton has al- 
ways retained the admiration and the affec- 
tion of the Univer:ity, the community and 
the State. A fitting crown to his long 
and useful life was placed upon his brow 
last summer, when the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science made 
him its President, and he will preside over 
its deliberations when it meets in Colum- 
bus in August of this year. 

The birthday celebration above-men- 
tioned took the form of a dinner tendered 
Dr. Orton at the Columbus Club by his 
colleagues of the University Faculty. 
About forty gentlemen were at table. 
Ex-President Scott introduced the guest of 
the evening in a few fitting words, and Dr. 
Orton made a felicitous response, whose 
serene temper and wide sympathetic range 
went far to show him, in Holmes’ happy 
phrase, ‘‘ seventy years young.”’ 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association held 
its annual meeting in Columbus on Febru- 
ary 21-23. Prominent schoolmen from 
all parts of the country were in attend- 
ance, the sessions were crowded and en- 
thusiastic, and the meeting was a pro- 
nounced success in every way. Naturally, 
the university took part in the attendance 
and discussions, The session of Thurs- 
day evening was held in the University 
Chapel, the occasion being an address by 
President T. C. Mendenhall, of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, on ‘‘ Some Neglected 
Factors and Forgotten Facts.’’ Dr. Men- 
denhall was formerly Professor of Physics 
at Ohio State University, and old friends 
and new listened eagerly to his address, 
which was a frank though good natured 
criticism of various defects in school man- 
agement. 

President Canfield and Professor F. C. 
Clark, of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology, attended the fourth annual 
meeting of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 
in Chicago March 31st, and April Ist. 
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Professor Clark reada paper on ‘‘ Com- 
mercial High Schools.’’ 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in April, several minor changes 
were made in the corps of instruction, and 
the budget was considered and given final 
form, Theannual catalogue has at length 
appeared, after many vexatious delays 
arising from the necessary dependence on 
State printers, and makes a satisfactory if 
belated showing of the University’s prog- 
ress. 

Along with some forty institutions of 
similar origin, Ohio State University held 
memorial services on Friday, April 14th, 
in honor of the late Senator Justin S. 
Morrill of Vermont, who is rightly called 
the ‘‘father of the land-grant colleges.’’ 
The exercises were held in the University 
Chapel, and a bust of Senator Morrill, 
draped in national colors, was appropri- 
ately conspicuous on the platform. Hon. 
W. I. Chamberlain, President of the 
Board of Trustees, presided; and the two 
principal addresses were delivered by Hon. 
D. K. Watson, representative from the 
Twelfth Congressional district of Ohio, 
and Dr. Thomas J. Burrill, Professor of 
Botany at the University of Illinois. The 
feeling of the University may be best seen 
from the following telegram sent to Wash- 
ington after Senator Morrill’s death : 
CoLumBus, OHIO, December 28, 1898. 
Hon. Redfield Proctor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Trustees, Faculty, and one thousand 
students of Ohio State University desire to 
express through you to the family of your 
distinguished colleague, Senator Morrill, 
their sympathy and condolence and to 
join in tribute of respect to the exalted 
character of the father and guardian of 
the national system of ‘‘ Land Grant Col- 
leges.”’ 

W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President Board Trustees, 


The McMillin fellowship of $250, in 
economics, is now open to candidates ; 
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the only restriction is that they must be 
graduates of this institution. 

The University Library has recently 
been enriched by the addition of some 
4,000 volumes of government reports, 
containing debates, texts of acts, treaties, 
messages, reports, etc. This notable gift 


was secured through the activity of Pro- 
fessor Knight and Secretary Cope, the 
latter of whom brought the matter to the 
personal attention of President McKinley. 


THE examinations for the fall term of 
the present session of the Colleges of Tu- 
lane University closed on 
the 13th of January. The 
cause of this onachronistic extension of 
fall far into winter was the unavoidable 
delay in the opening cf the University in 
October. By extending the winter term 
somewhat beyond its season, and there- 
fore, perhaps, chilling the lap of spring a 
little for the undergraduate, and by saving 
time in many ways, the apparent loss will 
be fully made up, 

The annual convention of the Southern 
Educational Association was held this year 
in New Orleans; and, on the last day of 
the meeting the sessions took place in 
Gibson Hall, in the University. On that 
day the members of the Association and 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association 
were the guests of the University. The 
occasion was both pleasant and useful to 
those connected with the University, since 
it afforded them the opportunity of meet- 
ing educators from a wide territory and of 
exchanging views with them upon matters ~ 
of mutual interest, 

The Emperor of Germany has recently 
conferred upon Professor J. Hanno Deiler, 
of Tulane, the decoration of the Order of 
the Crown, of the third class in recogni- 
tion of the value of his historical studies in 
reference to German immigration into 
America, And this is not the first time 
that a Tulane professor has received a 
foreign decoration. In 1896 Professor 
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Alcée Fortier was named Officer d’ Acadé- 
mie, by the French government, for his 
various contributions to French literature 
and criticism. 

Tulane University is supported by the 
income from its endowment fund and tui- 
tion fees. More than half of the students 
of the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, and 
Technology, however, are free students 
from the State of Louisiana. Since the 
University was founded and endowed by 
Paul Tulane, it has received some most 
generous gifts. Large donations aggre- 
gating more than $600,000 have been 
made from time to time by Mrs. Josephine 
Louise Newcomb, of New York, for found- 
ing and endowing a college for young 
women, as a memorial to her daughter. 
She has added to the original plan a hand- 
some building for the study of art, a beau- 
tiful chapel and a dormitory. In 1894, 
Mrs. Ida A. Richardson, a resident of 
New Orleans, gave the sum of $150,000 
for the erection and equipment of a new 
building for the Medical Department. 
This building is a memorial to her hus- 
band, the late Dr. T. G. Richardson, for 
many years the Dean of the Medical De- 
partment. 

It is hoped that these gifts are the har- 
bingers of ethers; for much is still needed 
for additions to the teaching force of the 
University, for enlarging the equipment, 
and for scholarships. A large library 
suited to meet the ever-increasing and 
imperative demands of modern education 
is a necessity. The opportunity is excel- 
lent for some one to add his name to the 
honored list of the benefactors of the Uni- 
versity now engaged in the struggle for 
higher education in the South. 

Among recent publications by members 
of the faculties of Tulane, is Zhe Jnjfin- 
tesimal Analysis, Vol. I., by Dr. W. 
Benjamin Smith, brought out by The 
Macmillan Company. This volume is to be 
followed by two others. Professor Alcée 
Fortier’s Precis de 1 Histoire de France 
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will appear with the next month, also to 
be published by The Macmillan Company. 
Professor John R. Ficklen is soon to pub- 
lish through the Werner School Book 
Company, Zhe Civil Government of Louts- 
iana. 


THE most recent event of considerable 
importance at McGill University was the 
P Convocation of the Faculty 
Medill. of Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Science. The Montreal Veteri- 
nary College was established some thirty- 
three years ago under Duncan McEach- 
ran, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain, 
with the coéperation of such distinguished 
men as Sir William Dawson, Dr. George 
Campbell, a former Dean of the Faculty 
of Human Medicine, and others. From 


the first this school, owing to the advanced 
views on veterinary education held by its 
Dean and founder, made its standard high. 
It has always required three years’ under- 
graduate attendance and work and matric- 


ulation examination, and this at a time 
when most of the schools in America were 
satisfied with a two years’ course. From 
the commencement to the present the 
Dean, Dr. McEachran, has been the very 
soul of the institution, which accounts for 
the great success which has always at- 
tended this school. The Dean is not only 
a high class veterinarian, but a man who 
by natural gifts, education and social qual- 
ities was destined to take a high rank in 
any profession or walk of life. He has 
long been Chief Inspector of Live Stock 
for the entire Dominion of Canada and his 
advice to the government on all matters 
pertaining to live stock and agricultural 
interests has been and is of the greatest 
value to Canada. His duties bring him 
into coftact with veterinarians of every 
class in Canada and the United States, so 
that he is thoroughly informed as to the 
exact state of education in the veterinary 
profession in both countries. Nine years 
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ago the Montreal Veterinary College be- 
came the Faculty of Comparative Medi- 
cine and Veterinary Science of McGill 
University, the title of V.S. formerly given 
being exchanged for the degree of D.V.S., 
though the Board of Agriculture of the 
Province of Quebec still holds its own ex- 
aminations and grants its license to prac- 
tice in the province as before. The final 
examinations are conducted not only by 
the teachers of the College, but by a 
special board appointed by the Corpora- 
tion of McGill University, and are of a 
character that tes’s the student thoroughly 
in both theory and practice. At the re- 
cent examination the proportion of men 
‘*referred’’ was fairly high. The reputa- 
tion of the school is such as to draw men 
from all parts of North America and this 
year even from Japan. However, a crit- 
ical period has now arrived in the history 
of the institution. In order to enable it 
to make the most satisfactory progress and 
keep up with the most advanced knowl- 
edge endowments are absolutely neces- 
sary. The enthusiasm and efficiercy of 
its staff will not alone suffice to keep the 
institution to the front in the battle of 
progress, and it is to be hoped that some 
broad-minded and generous men may 
come forward and endow the Faculty in 
some similar scale to that of Applied Sci- 
ence. 

An Alumni Association has been re- 
cently formed and held its second annual 
meeting in Montreal four weeks since, 
when it was abundantly evident that the 
graduates of this Faculty had lost none of 
their enthusiasm or loyalty either to the 
school or the profession. The Dean him- 
self after visiting last year many agricul- 
tural veterinary schoo's in Europe pub- 
lished a most interesting and valuable 
report, and he has suggested that the 
establishment in the University of a school 
for both Agricultural and Veterinary Sci- 
ence would be an advanced step and of 
the greatest value to the entire Dominion 
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of Canada, 


scheme may be realized at no distant date. 

The reasons why this institution has 
been so eminently successful in the past 
are that on its roll of teachers are several 
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It is to be hoped that this 





of the Professors of Human Medicine in 
McGill, and that the resources of that in- 
stitution have been and are available in 
the instruction of the students of the Fac- 
ulty of Comparative Medicine. 





Richard Carvel by Winston Churchill, 
author of Zhe Celebrity, will be published 
this month by The Macmillan Company. 


Tristram Shandy, in two volumes, with 
notes by Mr. Walter Jerrold, has appeared 
in the Dent-Macmillan series of Temple 
Classics. ° 


A SUPPLEMENT to the L£ucyclopedia 
Britannica will be published by the Messrs. 
Black, to be completed ‘‘ before the end 
of the century.”’ 


A NEw novel by Mrs. Campbell-Praed, 
author of MVulma, Mrs. Tregaskiss and 
Outlaw and Lawmaker is announced for 
publication early in May by D. Appleton 
& Co. It is a picturesque tale of love- 
making and travel in the Orient. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., publishers, Bos- 
ton, have in press for immediate issue 
Stille Wasser, three representative stories 
by Wildenbruch, Hoffman and Krane. 
These are provided with notes and vocabu- 
lary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 


The Wild Fowl of the United States 
and British Possessions, by Mr. Daniel 
Giraud Elliot, is published by Mr. Francis 
P. Harper. It is a handsome volume, 
with many plates, intended for the guid- 
ance of the sportman and the instruction 
of the amateur ornithologist. 


A TIMELY publication of the Doubleday 
& McClure Co. is the small book contain- 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary anrouncements should be in the editor's 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of I0- 
ooo names. It circulates chiefly among the 


educational and professional classes and mem- 
bers of the book trade. 
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ing Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyage to the 
Moon, in the seventeenth century transla- 
tion of Lovell, slightly corrected by com- 
parison with the original French text. It 
is edited by D. Curtis Hidden Page. 


Messrs, L. C. Pace & Co., are now 
the American publishers of the novels of 
Signor d’Annunzio, having purchased the 
four works hitherto bearing the imprint of 
Messrs. G. H. Richmond & Co., and hav- 
ing also arranged for the early publication 
of // Fuoco in an English translation. 





Harry THURSTON PECK, editor of Zhe 
Bookman, has in preparation a volume of 
essays, which will be brought out in the 
early autumn by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Among the subjects are Stephen Mallarme, 
Honoré de Balzac, The Human Side of 


Tennyson, and Uncle Tom's Cabin in 
Liverpool. 

General Sherman is the title of the new- 
est book in the Great Commanders Series, 
published by D. Appleton and Company. 
The author of this volume, General M. F. 
Force, a practiced writer and one of Sher- 
man’s division commanders, accompanied 
him in the Atlanta campaign and in the 
march to the sea, 


It was a happy idea to bring together 
into one convenient volume two such 
masterpieces of critical writing as Matthew 
Arnold’s Sweetness and Light and the 
Essay on Style by Walter Pater. The 
little book containing them forms a volume 
of the Miniature Series published by The 
Macmillan Company. 


Educational Legislation and Adminis- 
tration of the Colonial Governments, by 
Miss Elsie W. Clews, is the title of a new 
number in the Columbia University Series 
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of Contributions to Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Education. It will be published 
by The Macmillan Company for the 
Columbia University Press. 


A VALUABLE reference book has been is- 
sued by Dodd, Mead & Co., entitled Zhe 
International Year Book. It deals with 
all branches of human activity, and is 
properly a companion volume to Zhe /n- 
ternational Cyclopedia, published by the 
same firm. The editor of the work is 
Frank Moore Colby, M. A., Professor of 
Economics at the University of New York. 


THERE is soon to appear from the press 
of Longmans, Green & Co. an important 
book in Catholic biography. It is entitled 
History of St. Vincent de Paul, Founder 
of the Congregation of the Mission (Vin- 
centians) and of the Sisters of Charity. 
The author is Monsignor Bougaud, Bishop 
of Laval, and the translation is made by 
the Rev. Joseph Brady, C.M., from the 
second French edition. 


A NEw book on Dante is soon to be 
brought out by Dodd, Mead & Co., en- 
titled Leonographia Dantesca. Theauthor 
is Ludwig Volkmann, who has done much 
to introduce the great Florentine to Ger- 
man readers. Dr. Volkmann is, perhaps, 
the first critic outside of Italy who has 
treated exhaustively Dante’s relation to 
art, and has traced and analyzed the influ- 
ence he has exerted in this department of 
the fine arts on succes:ive generations. 


EXCELLENT portraits of much talked- 
about and prominent Englishmen are to be 
found in English Portraits, just out from 
the press of R. H.Russell. The work con- 
sist of a series of drawings on stone by Will 
Rothenstein. Each portrait is accom- 
panied with a brief biographical note. The 
collection includes, among others, Sir 
Henry Irving, Thomas Hardy, William 
Archer, Arthur Wing Pinero, Miss Ellen 
Terry, Grant Allen, and Sidney Colvin. 


SomE notable novels have recently been 
published by The Macmillan Company. 
The Maternity of Harriott wWicken by 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney, has received in- 
stant recognition as a very powerful piece 
of work. Hugh Gwyeth, by Beulah 
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Marie Dix, is in its second edition within 
a month of itsappearance. Jesus Delaney, 
by Joseph Gordon Donnelly, and Men’s 
Tragedies, by R. V. Risley, are both said 
to be remarkable books on very different 
lines. 


The Quest of Faith is the title of the 
latest book by Thomas Bailey Saunders, 
author of Zhe Life and Letters of James 
Macpherson. It consists of about eight 
chapters upon the current philosophy of 
religion and will be published shortly by 
The Macmillan Company. As Agnos- 
ticism is the state of mind that is per- 
haps most generally characteristic of the 
present day, the first chapter deals with 
some of its arguments, as they are ad- 
vanced by the writer who is most often 
regarded as its chief exponent. 


IT is strange that so few writers of fiction 
have utilized the wealth of material which 
exists in the life of John Paul Jones. Per- 
haps the only two men of note who have 
availed themselves of his adventures are 
Cooper and Dumas, and they have used 
the more well-known episodes in his 
career. In Richard Carvel Mr. Winston 
Churchill has introduced a very careful 
characterization of the famous old sea- 
fighter. He has spent much time in or- 
iginal research and in the picture he has 
drawn he has attempted to give an exact 
impression of Jones’ early life, based upon 
little-known records. 


The Development of the English Novel 
is the title of a book by W. L. Cross, As- 
sistant Professor of English Literature at 
Yale, which will be published in April by 


The Macmillan Company. The author’s 
aim has been to point out the first appear- 
ance of new elements in the progress of 
fiction, suchas the introduction of letters, 
history, humanitarianism and psychology, 
and to trace in outline the development of 
those new departures. To the main text 
are added bibliographical indications for 
the student, and for popular use a list of 
twenty-five prose-fictions logically ar- 
ranged, showing in large outline the de- 
velopment of the English novel. 


ANOTHER life of Danton is announced. 
This one to be published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., is by A. H. Beesly, author 
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of The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla, Life 
of Sir John Franklin, and Ballads and 
Other Verses. It may be recalled that 
Carlyle wrote in his History of the French 
Revolution : ‘* Few such remarkable men 
have been left so obscure to us as this 
Titan of the Revolution,’’ and it is not too 
much to say that up to the present time 
the obscurity has remained quite as dense. 
The other life of Danton referred to is by 
Hilaire Belloc, late scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. It was quite recently pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE new uniform edition of Sketches 
and Studies in Italy and Greece (imported 
by Scribner), by the late John Addington 
Symonds, is now made complete by the 
publication of the third volume. This 
volume is the richest of the three, for it 
includes the marvellous chapters on Siena, 
Perugia, and Orvieto, the subtle and 
sympathetic studies of Lucretius and An- 
tinous, while from the titles of still other 
chapters the magic names of Amalfi, 
Pestum, Capri, Syracuse, Girgenti, and 
Athens, meet the reader’s eye. These 
studies are literature of a very noble sort 
and will bear repeated perusal. It is a 
great pleasure to have them all collected 
in the present set of dignified volumes. 


THE MACMILLAN Company have just 
published Zhe Student's Life of Paul by 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, author of Zhe Student's Life 


of Jesus. The aim of this book is three- 
fold. First, to present the biography of 
the great apostle entirely apart from a 
study of his theological teaching. Second, 
to present the facts in as simple and scien- 
tific a manner as possible without com- 
ment and without rhetorical elaboration. 
Third, to present the material in an ac- 
cessible and usable form. There are full 
references to Biblical sources, and abun- 
dant references to the modern literature of 
the subject. 


Spon & CHAMBERLAIN announce the fol- 
lowing new books: Zadles for Calculating 
the Discharge of Water in Pipes for 
Water and Power Supplies, by A. E. 
Silk ; Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ 
Price Book, by W. Young, with useful 
memoranda and tables; Reed’s Marine 
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Boilers, by Triplex, new edition, revised 
andenlarged ; Everyone's Guide to Photog- 
raphy, containing practical directions for 
every branch of photographic work, by E, 
J. Wall, F.R.P.S. As the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers have decided to re- 
duce the price of Science Abstracts to put 
it within the reach of everyone interested, 
from January 1, 1899, the annual subscrip- 
tion including index number will be one- 
third less than heretofore. 


PRoF. WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard, has, 
in the last few years written a number of 
papers on the science of teaching, which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
Atlantic Monthly ; these, together with ad- 
ditional ones, are now to be brought out by 
Henry Holt & Co. The papers are full 
of amusing anecdotes, which recalls the 
phrase of a critic, who wished to draw a 
distinction between Mr. Henry James, the 
novelist, and Professor James. Hemeant, 
he said, the novelist who wrote like a psy- 
chologist and not the psychologist who 
wrote like a novelist. The titles of some 
of Professor James’s articles are ‘‘ The 
Child as a Behaving Organism,’’ ‘‘ The 
Will,’’ ‘*On a Certain Blindness in Hu- 
man Beings,’’ and ‘‘ What Makes Life 
Significant.”’ 


THE series of Temple Classics, published 
in this country by The Macmillan Co., now 
numbers more than fifty volumes, forming 
as handsome and well-chosen a little 
library as could bedesired. Nearly every 
great literature and period of literature is 
represented in the series, some of the 
latest volumes to be published being Chap- 
man’s translation of the Iliad; Zhe High 
History of the Hely Graal, now trans- 
lated for the first time from the French by 
Dr. Sebastian Evans; Zhe Little Fiowers 
of St. Francis, newly translated by Pro- 
fessor T. W. Arnold; Casaubon’s trans- 
lation of Marcus Aurelius ; Browning’s 
Men and Women; Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh; and the first two of ten 
volumes containing North’s version of 
Plutarch. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD has under- 
taken already to write the biography of 
the Pope, and is now at work upon it at 
his beautiful residence at Sorrento. His 
recent work, Ave Roma Immortalis, has 
met with great favor in Vatican circles, 
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since it describes the sacred city in a spirit 
of enthusiasm and reverence. He is re- 
garded as a biographer who will be able to 
write a memoir of the most statesmanlike 
of recent Pontiffs, which will not only have 
a sterling literary quality, but will also be 
well received by English-speaking Catho- 
lics. His relations with the Vatican are so 
close that he will have all the requisite 
facilities for obtaining secret information 
and completing his work with the least 
possible delay. This book will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillans in England and 
America, 


Mr. WALTER Camp, the well-known 
athletic authority and writer, and Mr. 
Lewis S. Welch, the editor of the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, will issue about the 2oth 
of this month through the Press of L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, a comprehensive ac- 
count of Yale and Yale life to be entitled 
Yale, Her Campus, Class Rooms and Ath- 
letics. The authors have been assisted in 
their work by the leading professors in the 
different departments of Yale University 
and the book from such reliable and au- 
thentic sources will prove of great interest 
and value alike to the gereral reader and 
the great number of Yale students and 
alumni. It will be profusely illustrated 
with a large number of authentic pho‘o- 
graphs together with a photogravure etched 
frontispiece of Yale’s retiring president, 
Dr. Dwight. 


IT is said that Mr. Maurice Hewlett, the 
author of those delightful books, Zhe 
Forest Lovers and Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany, that he is looked upon as the chief 
authority of the time in the translation of 
musty old documents in Norman-French. 
In his experience at the Record Office he 
has acquired an excellent knowledge of 
that language. He is, by the way, the 
nephew of James Knowles, editor of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century. + 

Mr. Hewlett has inherited his poetic 
talent from his father, Mr. Henry Gay 
Hewlett, who has published two books of 
verse, A Sheaf of Verse and A Way- 
Jarer’s Wallet, in the last score of years. 
The elder Hewlett will be remembered 
also as the editor of H. F. Chorley’s Aufo- 
biography and of Chorley’s National Music 
of the World. 


EMILE ZOLA’S new novel Fécondité will 
appear in this country from the press of 
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The Macmillan Company early in the 
fall. Editions in German, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Italian, and Spanish will be pub- 
lished simultareously with its appearance 
in book form here and in Paris. On the 
1oth of May the first installment will be 
printed in the columns of L’ Aurore of 
Paris. In English the work will bear the 
title of a literal translation of its French 
name and be called Fruitfulness. It is 
to be the first of a series as symbolic as 
the Trilogy—Lourdes, Rome and Faris. 
This series will consist of the new novel 
and three others, Work, Truth and 
Justice. M. Zola’s aim in Fécondite is to 
emphasize the importance of the home and 
its traditions as the only basis upon which 
a great nation may endure. The purity 
of domestic life is the keystone of power 
and civilization, he says. 


The Making of Hawaii is the title of a 
book by William Fremont Blackman, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics in Yale Univer- 
sity, which will be published immediately 
by The Macmillan Company. Hardly a 
problem in the complex movements of the 
century has been absent in the compact 
community of Hawaii. It has been Pro- 
fessor Blackman’s aim to give a sober and 
comprehensive discussion of the forces 
which have been at work in the social evo- 
lution of the islands. Asa field for the 
study of some important social problems 
Hawaii offers unusual scope due to the 
blending of temperate and tropical cli- 
mates, the mixing of widely different races, 
the contact of civilized and aboriginal peo- 
ple under unique conditions, and finally to 
the control of industries by corporations to 
an unusual cegree, and the close juxtapo- 
sition in recent years of a very wealthy 
few and a very poor multitude. 


The Heart of Man is the title of Profes- 
sor George E. Woodberry’s new book 
which The Macmillan Company have 
just published. It is a collection of 
papers dealing with idealism and its ap- 
plication in poetry and art, in politics and 
religion. Of these the first is a study of 
Sicilian landscape and history, and serves 
as a prologue to the other three. The 
second is a New Defense of Poetry, and 
analyzes the theory of art in all forms of 
the imagination, but especially with refer- 
ence to literature, which is elaborately 
treated. The third paper on Democracy 
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applies these principles to politics. 
other paper, 


An- 
The Ride, is a landscape 
study of the West, and introduces discus- 
sions of personal religion and of the place 
and claims of the church asa social or- 


ganization. The whole volume attempts 
to unify the aims and practice of life, 
especially for the young to whom it ap- 
peals, with the purpose of enforcing the 
ideal elements of life in all its parts, in 
poetry, in civil and religious life; it is 
meant to be practical and at the same 
time to present the theory which justifies 
the practice. 


The Philippine Islands and Round 
About, by Major G. J. Younghusband, 
author of The Relief of Chitral and South 
Africa of To Day, has just been published 
by The Macmillan Company. Read in 
connection with Professor Worcester's 
Philippine Islands and Their People, this 
book, by an Englishman, who is at the 
same time a keen observer, affords an in- 
teresting difference in points of view. 
Major Younghusband arrived in the Phil- 
ippines just after the capture of Manila, 
and consequently takes up the account of 
the islands from the point where Professor 
Worcester leaves off. He gives an ex- 
tremely interesting personal account of 
Aguinaldo, a description of the naval battle 
of Cavite, the capture of Manila, and a 
chapter, which should be of much interest 
to Americans, on the future of the Philip- 
pines. Major Younghusband was the re- 
cipient of much courtesy at the hands of 
the military authorities of the United States, 
and consequently was able to move about 
the islands with a freedom which has en- 
abled him to give whatis perhaps the only 
contemporary account of the present situa- 
tion in the islands. 


OnE of the most entertaining books of the 
season, and toa host of readers one of the 
most deeply interesting, is that containing 
Dr. Hale’s reminiscences of Mr. Lowell 
and the persons with whom he was most 
closely associated. Dr. Hale was in col- 
lege with Mr. Lowell and they were inti- 
mate friends. Their lives were very dif- 
ferent, but Dr. Hale lived in the same 
surroundings in which Mr. Lowell spent 
most of his life, so that he has personal 
recollections of the people, the places and 
the affairs in which Lowell was himself 
largely engaged. The book might fitly 
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have been called ‘‘ Lowell and His Sur- 
roundings,’’ or ‘‘ Lowell and the Circum- 
stances of His Life.’’ Lowell is, of course, 
the hero of the book, which contains a 
brief review of the last fifty vears in East- 
ern New England, from a point of view 
not unlike that which Lowell himself 
would have taken. It is aremarkably in- 
teresting group which is brought before us, 
and there is something peculiaily engag- 
ing in being present, so to speak, when 
the noble literature and the brilliant lives 
which we now regard with affection and 
reverence were illuminating a world that 
did not always appreciate them. 


SEVERAL novel features will distinguish 
the ‘‘ British Anthologies’’ which Pro- 
fessor Edward Arber is editing for the 
Oxford Press, from other collections of 
English verse which have appeared. The 
series will contain some two thousand five 
hundred entire poems and songs (exclus- 
ive of extracts which have been inserted 
sparingly), printed for the most part in 
large type on stout paper in crown octavo 
volumes, and published at a popular price. 
Some three hundred authors will be repre- 
sented, a few for the first time in any an- 
thology. Use has been made of the earl- 
iest and most authoritative texts, but the 
spelling and punctuation have been 
revised where necessary. Each volume 
will consist of three hundred pages of text, 
to which are added an index of first lines 
and authorities, and a glossary. Pains 
have been taken to prevent lines being 
turned. Each volume will be identified 
by its title with the chief poet of the period 
treated, and together with his works will 
be printed the compositions of his contem- 
poraries and anonymous poems of the 
same date. Not one-fifth of the total, 
however, will be anonymous. Ten vol- 
umes have already been arranged for— 
The Dunbar Anthology, 1401-1508 ; The 
Surtey and Wyatt, 1509-1547 ; The Spen- 
ser, 1548-1591 ; The Shakespeare, 1592- 
1616; The Jonson, 1617-1637; The 
Milton, 1638-1674; The Dryden, 1675- 
1700; The Pope, 1701-1744; The Gold- 
smith, 1745-1774 ; and The Cowper An- 
thology, 1775-1800. Of these the Shake- 
speare, Jonson, and Milton volumes will 
be published immediately, and the re- 
mainder will follow in quick succession. 
Professor Arber’s reputation and expe- 
rience in editing reprints—his experience 
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extending over thirty years—are a suffi- 
cient guarantee that these Anthologies will 
be scholarly, and that he will avoid the 
pitfalls into which so many compilers of 
collections of verse have fallen. As an il- 
lustration of the labor spent on the volumes 
it may be interesting to state that no fewer 
than fifty-five texts have been verified at 
the Bodleian from sources which are not 
to be found in any public library in Lon- 
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don, not excluding the British Museum. 
The natural grouping of the poems, the 
historical basis on which the volumes have 
been planned, the notes and glossaries, 
will commend these ‘‘ British Anthologies’ 
to systematic students of English litera- 
ture at home and abroad, and it is hoped 
that the fulness, variety, and freshness of 
the selections will appeal to all classes of 
readers.— Dial. 





Reviews. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M.D., with Extracts 
from his Diary and Letters (1830-1892) and 
Selections from his Professional Writings 
(1839-1891). Edited, with a general Intro- 
duction. By Sanborn, of Concord, 
former Chairman of the Board of State Chari- 
ties and Inspector of Charities. Boston 
Damrell & Upham. 


Dr. Earle was a distinguished and successful 
alienist, and his work as such is reported by Mr. 
Sanborn with generous and intelligent apprecia- 
tion. If this were all, the book would be mainly 
interesting to specialists and to those who have 
friends afflicted with insanity, though, even so 
conditioned, it would deserve general attention, 
the treatment of the insane being a matter of 
such general importance. But this is not all, 
and if Dr. Earle had been a man of no profes- 
sional repute, his experience of travel and so- 
ciety, as here set down, would give the book an 
independent value that would justify its publica- 
tion. Here are very serviceable memoirs for 
the future students of manners in the nineteenth 
century. For one thing they may, so much was 
Dr. Earle in Washington, do something to re- 
lieve the monotony of reference to John Quincy 
Adams’ ‘* Diary.’’ 

Mr. Sanborn has not done a better piece of 
biographical work. If it is somewhat discursive, 
it is far less so than his ‘* Thoreau,’’ and his 
subject is entertained more simply than in that 
or the S. G. Howe and Alcott books. So 
deeply involved was Mr. Sanborn in the anti 
slavery conflict that his reference to that are 
always interesting, though Dr. Earle’s anti- 
slavery sentiment was very weak in proportion 
to his opportunities for knowing anti slavery 
people. The better-informed may resent some 
of Mr. Sanborn’s footnotes as superfluous, as 
when he gives a sketch of Daniel Webster ; but 
if he errs in this direction, it is on the right side. 
The ignorance of the general reader is more 
easily underrated than exaggerated. A very 
real exaggeration is that where Dr. Samuel G. 


Howe is spoken of as ‘‘the chief philanthropist 
of a philanthropic age.” * * * 

There is an appendix containing some of Dr. 
Earle’s most interesting papers, and extracts 
from others. —Vation. 


Letters from Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, 
author of ‘‘ A Chapter of Accidents.’? The 
Macmillan Company. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s Letters from Japan will 
easily take a high place among the best books on 
the subject. The author, as wife of the British 
Minister to Japan, had unusual opportunities 
and advantages for knowing the country thor- 
oughly. A resident for several years makes her 
knowledge something vastly different from that 
of the ordinary writer of travel impressions. 
That she has literary aptness had already been 
proved by her successful novels But all the 
qualifications named, excellent as they are, are 
slight in comparison with the fact that Mrs. 
Fraser from the beginning approached Japanese 
life with an open mind and a broad human sym- 
pathy. Nowhere else do we get so closely into 
touch with the actual Japanese men and women 
—yes, and children, too—as in this book.- 
Other writers have told us of the art of Japan, of 
her quaintness of customs, of her wonderful his- 
tory, but Mrs. Fraser, while not neglecting these 
phases, has a simple and direct way of showing 
us how the Japanese act and work and think, 
which is thoroughly fresh and satisfying. The 
description of a children’s Christmas party, for 
instance, is altogether delightful. The glimpses 
of imperial and court life are graphic. The ac- 
count of the political and social situation follow- 
ing the promulgation of the Constitution is en- 
lightening. The appreciation of Japanese love 
of art and flewers is graceful and charming. 
The description of home fife is such as only a 
woman could give. In short, the beok is 
throughout thoroughly enjoyable, is sane and un- 
prejudiced in its attitude, and is quite free on the 
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one hand from sentimental enthusiasm. on the 
other from cynical superciliousness. The two 
volumes are handsomely printed and bound ; the 
illustration is profuse, is not at all conventional, 
and, though not equal in technical perfection, is 
uniformly interpretative of country and people. 
—The Outlook. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings. 
By John H. Huddilston. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Professor John H. Huddilston’s recent volume 
on ‘*The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians 
Toward Art’”’ is now followed by Greek Trag- 
edy in the Light of Vase Paintings (Macmillan), 
showing the other side of the question. As the 
earlier treatise collected all the passages in 
Greek tragedy where the poet shows familiarity 
with the potter's art, so the latter one attempts 
to trace the effect of tragedy upon conception 
and treatment of subject by the vase decorator. 
It is interesting to note that Sophocles, whose 
dramas contain fewest allusions to pottery or 
comparisons drawn from the industry, is also, 
acco:ding to Dr. Huddilston’s theory, the poet 
who least influenced the designs of later potters. 
The greater popularity of the works of Aischy- 
lus and Euripices in furnishing subjects for illus- 
tration he attributes to their greater creative 
power ; the scenes as treated by Sophocles are 
less original. One feels that Greek Tragedy in 
the Light of Vase Paintings will have greater 
interest for archzeologists than for students of 
tragedy, in spite of the author’s hope, expressed 
in the preface, that his work will appeal to the 
latter class, More important for vase painting 
than for tragedy is an understanding of the re- 
lation between them. We may think that at 
times Dr. Huddilston has fallen into the temp- 
tation of assuming parallelism of tragic scene 
and vase painting where none exists, or of at- 
tributing the frequency of a design to the great 
popularity of a poem, when really it was due to 
the conventionalizing of a scene by the potters 
themselves, or to their tendency to duplicate 
patterns. But one must appreciate the pains- 
taking scholarship that the book represents, and 
must be grateful for some admirable reproduc- 
tions of Greek vases. Such reproductions are 
all too rare, and every fresh addition is welcome. 
—Dial. 


The Play of Animals. By Karl Groos, Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin. D. Appleton 
& Co. 


This is a translation of the excellent work of 
Professor Groos which appeared in 1896, under 
the title, Die Spiele der Thiere, and has since 
become both a manual and a text-book for those 
who see in the play of animals something more 
than the dissipation of surplus energy ; who per- 
ceive the hand of natural selection in the mold- 
ing and development of instinct; and who in- 
terpret the various psychological processes of 
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man in the same light of descent in which the 
comparative anatomist interprets the complicated 
mechanism of certain somatic structures, The 
present is practically a revised edition of the 
original work, for the author and the translator 
have added a considerable amount of material 
which the development of comparative psychol- 
ogy has recently produced. Professor Baldwin 
has prepared an editor's preface, which adds 
materially to the value of the work, and doubt 
less will be consulted frequently by the reader. 
The book will be welcome to students both of 
biology and physiology, and the general reader 
will find it an interesting treatment of a scien- 
tific subject, presented without bewildering tech- 
nicalities, and in a most pleasing style.—Pz/o 
sophical Review. : 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit in Literature. By Joseph Texte. The 
Macmillan Company. 

M. Joseph Texte’s Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature has almost 
a timely interest at this moment when the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit has taken on its most aggressive 
form, and the English-speaking peoples are un- 
consciously thinking of themselves as apart, in 
a certain sense, from the other races; for this 
volume is not only a study of Roussezu, but it 
is also a comprehensive examination of the lit- 
erary relations between France and England 
during the eighteenth century, and a record, 
therefore, of an interchange of influence between 


northern and southern Europe, between the 
Teutonic and Latin gerius. Such studies as 
this are among the most significant contributions 
to current historical literature, and among the 


most suggestive. They inevitably carry the 
mind on to a larger synthesis than that which is 
made by the consideration of the literature or 
art of a singly related group of races, by show- 
ing clearly that the intellectual life of the world 
cannot, in any real sense, know race lines. The 
great literatures are continually reacting upon 
one another through all manner of subtle influ- 
ences, the northern modifying the southern, and 
the southern in turn modifying the northern. In 
this volume M. Texte exhibits Rousseau as the 
interpreter of the northern literatures to France 
by pointing out very clearly the great influence 
of English literature, history and philosophy 
upon Rousseau. When Rousseau began to 
write, English influence had become a great 
power; acd the English spirit was especially 
attractive to the group of men, of whom Rous- 
seau was one, who were trying, through one 
avenue or another, to escape from the tyranny 
of the old régime. ‘* The Englishman,’’ wrote 
one of these men, ‘‘ never bows his head to the 
yoke which the majority of men bear without 
a murmur, but prefers freedom, however stormy, 
to tranquil dependence. M. Texte dedicates 
his book to M. Brunetiére; and the influence of 
the distinguished critic is seen throughout this 
volume. It was Bruneti¢re who said that it 
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would be well to subordinate the history of in- 
dividual literatu:es to the general history of the 
literature of Europe. This volume is a study in 
this direction. It is divided into three boeks ; 
the first devoted to ‘‘ The Influence of England 
upon France before the time of Rousseau’’; the 
second to ‘* Jean-Jacques Rousseau and English 
Literature,’’ with special reference to Richard- 
son; and the third to ‘‘ Rousseau and the In- 
fluence of England during the Latter Half of the 
Eighteenth Century.’’— Zhe Outlook. 


Andrew Jackson and His Times. 
H. Peck. Harper & Bros. 


In a volume of 470 pages entitled The /Jack- 
sonian Epoch (Harpers), a creditable attempt 
is made by Mr. Charles H. Peck to give a crit- 
ical survey of the political history of the United 
States from the Presidertial candidacy of Jack- 
son to the accession of Tyler. There is no doubt 
that the period treated is one of the most sug- 
gestive and dramatic in our history. 1t marks 
the full development of American political meth 
ods and presents the most distinguished group of 
public men ever brought together in this coun- 
try. It is true, as the author says in his preface, 
that general histories, however useful, subordi- 
nate men to events, while biographies are apt to 
magnify individuals and to give their environ- 
ment an inadequate portrayal. Mr. Peck’s aim 
is to combine the historical and biographical 
methods so as to present a lifelike picture of an 
animated political era. 

The book begins with an account of Jackson’s 
Semicole campaign, which had a decisive effect 
on his political relations to Henry Clay, and, we 
might add, to Calhoun. There is no doubt that, 
in some of his acts, and notably in the execution 
of two British subjects, Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
ter, Jackson exceeded his instructions and vio 
lated international law. The order, moreover, 
to take St. Augustine, given by him to General 
Gaines, would, had it been carried out, have 
prevented the peaceable cession of the Floridas 
by Spain to the United States. Consequently, 
this order was countermanded, and the posis 
which Jackson hai seized were restored to 
Spain. But so great was the General's popu- 
larity that the Administration did not venture to 
censure him. It is now known, however, that 
Calhoun, Secretary of War in Monroe's Cabinet, 
and Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, advo- 
cated censure and that J Q Adams, Secretary 
of State, alone defended the General. The out- 
come of the discussion was that the Cabinet ver- 
bally approved of Jackson’s course on the ground 
that it was necessary, under the circumstances, 
but proceeded to disavow it in fact. When Con- 
gress met, resoluions were proposed censuring 
Jackson in the House of Representatives, and 
they were supported by Henry Clay in two 
speeches, one of which, delivered on Jan. 17, 
1819, is reported. The resolutions were re- 
jected, and Clay's attack upon Jackson proved 
to be the most far reaching and calamitious of 
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his pclitical mistakes. The long feud between 
Jackson and Clay dated from the delivery of this 
speech.—_V. Y. Sun. 


The Dawn of Reason: or Mental Traits in the 
Lower Animals. By James Weir, Jr., M.D., 
author of ‘‘ The Psychical Correlation of Re- 
ligious Emotion and Sexual Desire.’? The 
Macmillan Co. 

Dr. Weir has written a thoughtful treatise on 
the evolution of mind in the sub human species. 
He begins with the very lowest organisms in 
which the line of demarcation between con- 
scious and unconscious, or vegetative, mind can 
be traced. Then, passing to the sense impres- 
sions in lower animals, he discusses those of 
touch, taste, smell, sight, and develops the 
familiar argument from environment. Conscious 
determination Dr. Weir describes as ‘‘ the basic 
mental operation upon which is reared that 
complex psychical structure which is to be found 
in the higher animals, and especially in man— 
the highest product of evolutionary develop- 
ment.’’ By conscious volition Dr. Weir does 
not mean the ‘‘ consciousness’? of the three- 
year-old child who recognizes the ego. This 
ego knowledge, while present in such of the 
higher animais as the dog, monkey, horse and 
cat, is by no means an element in the psychical 
make-up of the lower animals. But conscious- 
ness, so far as volition or choice is concerned, 
enters into the mentality of creatures very low 
in the scale. The difference between instinct 
and reason is thus illustrated: ‘‘The hen 
which sits three weeks on a china eggs is in- 
fluenced by blind impulse—instinct ; while the 
turkey which discovers the eggs of her rival in 
her nest, and destroys them, is directed by 
something infinitely higher—by reason.’’ Judg- 
ing wholly from the evidence, Dr. Weir con- 
cludes that mind in the lower animals is precisely 
the same in kind as in man, and that though in- 
stinct clearly directs many actions, intelligent 
ratiocination performs an important role. * * * 

The material collected in this book is very 
largely original. It is well sifted and, on the 
whole, reliable. The conclusions on conscious 
determination, memory, <estheticism, reason and 
letisimulation are in the main those of the most 
advanced psycho physicists of the day. The 
method of treatment is obviously that which 
properly belongs to every scientific procedure. 
The author rightly believes that metaphysics has 
no place in the problems of physiolog'cal psy- 
chology, and he, therefore, refrains consistently 
from reference thereto. The evidences of men- 
tal action are thrown into clear, brief and lucid 
form, while the general deductions are founded 
on useful and, in the main, verifiable experi- 
mentation. — Zhe Churchman. 


The Letters of Petrarch. By Professor J. H. 


Rebinson and H. W. Rolfe 
Sons 


It is pleasant to see a book that bears o plain 


G. P. Putnam’s 
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a witness to the widening interests of American 
historical scholarship as these ‘‘ Letters.’ With 
the exception of the treatment accorded to 
Petrarch’s life and writings in the course of Mr. 
Symond’s classic work on the Renaissance, 
there has been nothing in English worthy of 
notice for those who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with one of the most attractive figures of 
medizeval literary history. The selections made 
from the voluminous correspondence of Petrarch 
with his contemporaries are such as will appeal 
most to the general reader. They are translated 
smoothly and idiomatically. The accompany- 
ing chapters of elucidations are written from 
the sympathetic standpoint of writers who 
appreciate the value of the study they have 
themselves made, and who spare no effort to 
make others share their classic interest. Pe- 
trarch, like Pliny, was a letter writer who wrote 
for effect and for publication. The artificial tone 
and conscious effert are oftentimes tedious. One 
wishes that there were a closer hold on reality, 
and an absence of verbiage would be a relief. 
But in any case it is practically impossible to 
comprehend the great humanistic movement 
which preceded the Reformation unless one can 
get at close quarters with a character of the type 
of Petrarch. Even his conventionalities of diction 
are instinctive of the mental attitude of an age 
which was full of stirring movement, intellectual 
and moral. He copied slavishly the models of 
classic antiquity, but this very trait explains 
much that puzzles and confuses us in those times 
where the faded interests of the ecclesiastical 
world ceased to direct all the lines of human 
activity. —Churchman, 


Life of General George Gordon Meade. By 
Richard Meade Bache. Henry T. Coates & 
Co. 

Mr. Richard Meade Bache’s Life of General 
George Gordon Meade (Philadelphia, Henry 
T. Coates & Co.) is one of the best military 
biographies we have read for a long time. It is 
written with technical knowledge and in a most 
impartial spirit, Naturally, General Meade’s 
side is taken in certain of those controversies 
that seem unfortunately always to follow in the 
wake of great military achievements, but there 
is no hyperbolical eulogy, nor does Mr. Bache go 
out of his way to disparage Meade’s rivals. We 
wish he had been fuller in his treatment of the 
claim that captured despatches made Meade de- 
termined to fight the third day's battle at Gettys- 
burg, but one cannot have everything, and one 
should at least be very grateful for this excellent 
book.— Zhe Churchman. 





The Development of English Thought. A Study 
of Ecenomic Interpretation of History.. By 
Professor Simon N. Patten, University of 
Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Company. 


This is a book of insight, originality, and 
power. 


As to the pains the author has taken to 
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present his thought in the clearest and most 
natural way, there can hardly be too warm com- 
mendation. The aim is to set forth a particular 
theory of history, but this is done with constant 
reference to concrete illustrations. There is no 
attempt to present a full histery of the facts, but 
only such salient features of each epoch as may 
best indicate the trend of events and help to ex- 
plain them. 

How the peculiar and changing economic con- 
ditions in England during the last 300 years 
have affected the development and course of 
English thought, and so the English character 
is what the author has striven to make clear. 

What is perhaps most remarkable about the 
general treatment of the subject is the breadth of 
view kept in mind—having constant regard to 
the higher moral, religious and intellectual as- 
pects of English life quite as much as its more 
material characteristics. But the writer is no 
materalist. His evolution is not of that sort. 
He recognizes alike action and reaction, with a 
large determining measure of spiritual freedom. 
While frankly recognizing the facts of Christian- 
ity, he takes pains to show how these facts codp- 
erate with the conditioning economic facts in 
modifying at once the course of English thought 
and of English life. 

In the table of contents, which covers no less 
than eighteen pages, the author gives a complete 
digest of the whole treatise, and this is most ad- 
mirably done. Professor Patten’s style is re- 
markable also for its lucidity, simplicity and 
manly strength. Though the author's particular 
inferences may often seem unwarranted, his sur- 
vey of English thought along the lines of Eng- 
lish economic history is full of interest. .It is 
decidedly one of the best written and most 
thoughtful of recent books.—Chicago Tribune. 


No. 5 John Street. By Richard Whiteing. The 

Century Company. 

Mr. Whiteing has achieved the difficult task 
of making a slum novel pleasant to read. Partly 
this is because Vo. 5 John Street is not ex- 
actly a novel, but a kind of pictorial study with 
meditative notes. This mode of treating the 
life in one of London’s most squalid corners has 
the advantage of excluding the melodramas of 
crime and misery which most novelists seem to 
think necessary when working in this field. 
Murders occur in John Street, we are given to 
understand, but Mr. Whiteing’s main object has 
been to give a series of impressions, from which 
one may draw a moral or not so long as one rec- 
ognizes his pages as faithful to the general as- 
pect of poverty-stricken life. One of the poor 
women in this book dies from the effect of poison 
taken into her system during her hours of work 
in a factory, and to the extent of this episode 
the author may be said to have made a tract out 
of a piece of fiction. There is a horrible situa- 
tion at the end, too, in which the death of an- 
other woman, the poisoned worker’s friend, is- 
brought about by the explosion of a bomb in the: 
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hands of Azrael, an anarchist with whom she 
grapples in the effort to preveot him from wreck- 
ing the house of a millionaire, But these touches 
of drama do not give the book a plot, nor is there 
any very elaborate philosophy implied in the 
grim conclusion to which the author is driven by 
his study of the social sickness of the time. The 
pictorial quality in this book, the sense of a 
spectacle observed, would ordinarily seem cyni- 
cal, but the work is pervaded by a vein of kindly 
humor ; the atmosphere is sordid, but it is shot 
with gleams of wholesome light. Our author 
has not allowed himself to feel crushed in the 
presence of tragic poverty; he does not allow 
his reader to be crushea either, and in that 
healthy attitude lies a good deal of strength. 
No. 5 John Street is full of misery but it is a 
good book.— 7ribune, N. Y. 


Zemple Classics. 
millan Company. 
Of six new volumes in the rapidly growing 

series of Zemple Classics two contain the old 

French ‘‘ Book of the Holy Grail,’’ translated 

with an epilogue summarizing its literary history 

by Dr. Sebastian Evans, who has a new theory 
of the origin of this work that places it in the 
second decade of the thirteenth century, which 
would put this saga among the oldest, if it be not 
indeed the origival, of all the legends of the 

Grail. Two further volumes contain Chapman’s 

‘* Homer,’’ a fifth is a translation by T. W. Ar- 

nold of the ever fragrant ‘‘ Little Flowers of St. 

Francis,’’ aud the Jast the translation of Marcus 

Aurelius published by Casaubon in 1634. It is 

sufficient to say of these editions that all alike are 

accurate, cheap and charming.—Churchman. 


New Volumes. The Mac- 


Hand- Book of Metallurgy. By Dr. Carl Schna- 
ble. Translated by Hevry Lewis, M.A. Vol. 
I., Copper, Lead, Silver, and Gold. Vol. II, 
Zinc, Cadmium, Mercury, Bismuth, Tin, An- 
timony, Arsenic, Nickel, Cobalt, Platinum, 
Aluminum. London and New York, The 
Macmillan Company. 927 illustrations. 

It is a curious fact that there does not exist in 
the English language a sirgle complete treatise 
on metallurgy. There are, indeed, a number of 
smaller text books, mainly adap'ed for the use 
of students, which cover the entire field, but 
make no pretension to describing it with any 
thoroughness or detail. Such being the position 
in regard to the literature of the subject, the 
translator has rendered the English speaking 
metallurgist a distinct service in translating the 
most recent and exhaustive work on the subject 
in any language, from the pen of an eminent 
metallurgical authority. The book gives a com- 
plete account of the metallurgical trea ment of 
every one of the metals ordinarily employed, to- 
gether with the recent improvements in the art, 
not neglecting the scientific principles underly ing 
each process; and it is illustrated by examples 
drawn from actual practice in various parts of the 
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world. The author’s travels have been exten- 
sive, which results in his experience bei: g very 
great, and, of course, amply qualifying him for 
his task. ‘After a careful examination of the two 
volumes, we feel we can safely say that it is one 
of th: most important contributions ever made to 
metallurgical literature. The matter is so con- 
densed as to be readily available, and there 
would have been no difficulty whatever in ex 
tending it over several additional volumes. The 
illustrations are numerous, well selected, and 
admirably executed, and serve to elucidate the 
text in an excellent manner. The index pleases 
us particularly.—- Zhe Scientific American. 


Democracy: A Study of Government. By 
James H. Hyslop. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Should all these who have like feelings con- 

cerning our politics accept Professor Hy:lop’s 

proposals, we might soon look fcr better times. 

Undoubtedly, a very general feeling of distrust 

and apprehension prevails, which is reflected in 

a steady stream of criticism and complaint. But 

of this Professor Hyslop thinks we have had more 

than enovgh. It is high time that something 
positive and constructive should te proposed. 

Wearied, then, ‘‘ with the perpetual grumbling 

which is either unable to see a way out of the 

confusion, or too cynical a: d hopeless to try an 

escape,’’ he has ventured to offer for debate a 

complete system of government which is neither 

a reaction towards monarchy nor an acceptance 

of the status guo It is, of course, an ideal sys- 

tem that is proposed, but it is an ideal to be kept 
steadily in mind when practical measures of re- 
form are undertaken. 

Because of the weariness of criticism to which 
Professor Hyslop refers, most readers will turn 
at once to that part of his book entitled ‘‘ Prac 
tical Remedies,’’ and we can follow their ex- 
ample without irftonvenience. This we may do, 
because the major premise of the argument is 
simply that reform must come through the hon- 
esty and intelligence of the officers of the gov- 
ernment. The problem isto secure such cfficers, 
and the solution is to be found in the limitation 
of the suffrage. In order to establish the prop- 
osition that the possession of property tends to 
make the citizen demand honesty and intelli- 
gence in his rulers, Professor Hyslop frankly 
denies the existence of such a demand on the 
part of the ‘‘ proletariat,’’ and exposes the fal- 
lacy of supposing thet any educational test can 
establish the existence of virtue in those who 
pass it. Experience has shown that such tests 
are of no value in determining the political in- 
telligence of an electorate. On the other hand 
Professor Hyslop labors earnestly to prove that 
the possession of wealth. or the “‘ economic cri- 
terion,’’ is a test of such virtue as qualifies for 
civic rights and duties. His reasoning is clear 
and strong: but it is unfortunate for his argu- 
ment that he should not have sought historical 
confirmation of his contention. 

* * 
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Students of political science will probably be 
more attracted by Professor Hyslop’s broad his- 
torical generalizations than by his practical sug- 
gestions. He calls attention to tte influence of 
religious beliefs and philosophical theories on 
the development of civil government, finding in 
the growth of monism in religion and philosophy 
the cause or concomitant of the conception of 
universal empire. We fail to understand how 
the domicion of the polytheistic and uvphilo- 
sophical Romans is explained by this theory ; 
but, without arguing that point, we may say that 
the author's conclusions are extremely pregnant, 
if not profound. Altogether his book is an ex 
ceptionally racy, vigorous and compact review 
of political evolution, and it well deserves the 
attention. not only of students, but also of that 
conservative middle class whose prosperity im- 
plies the general welfare.— Zhe Nation. 


History of Physics in its Elementary Branches; 
including the Evolution of Physical Labora- 
tories. By Florian Cajori, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

This histery is intended mainly for the use of 
the students and teachers of physics. The writer 
is convinced that some attention to the history of 
science helps to make it attractive, and that the 
general view of the development of the human 
intellect obtained by reading the history of science 
is in itself siimulating and liberalizing. Strange 
to say, there is little literature in English upon 
the histor) of physics, although there is abund- 
ant biographical material of such men as Fara- 
day. The volume before us is a most valuable 
contribution to the subject and is a serious work, 
the pages simply bristling with footnotes of au- 
thorities. This is, however, a very good fault. 
—Scientific American. 


Hugh Gwyeth: A Roundhead Cavalier By 


Beulah Marie Dix. 

pany. 

The scene of this stirring story is the perturbed 
England of the Stuarts and Oliver Cromwell, 
and its picturesque young hero mainly differs 
from the men about him by bringing the advan- 
tages of a Roundhead training into a Cavalier 
environment. Brought up in the straight ways 
of Puritanism by his grandfather, The Master of 
Oldesworth, the lad (Hugh Gwyeth), whose 
young mother had early passed away, supposes 
himself an orphan uatil the fact is accidentslly 
revealed to him that his father, Colonel Alan 
Gwyeth, a soldier of fortune, is fighting valiantly 
on the side of the K'ng Agzninst the earnest 
protest of his grandfather, and understanding 
that by the step he is forever cutting himself off 
from his childhood’s home, the boy sets out to 
fird his father. On this quest be meets with 
many thrilling adventures and hairbreadth es 
cipes, discovers Colonel Gwyeth, only to be at 
first brutally repulsed and disowned, but luckily 
wins ar d keeps the steadfast friendship of Richard 
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Strangewayes, a gentleman and a man of honor. 
The world treats our young claimant on its favor 
with singular harshness, but the Roundhead 
stratum of firmness and strength makes a good 
foundation for Cavalier chivalry and dare-devil 
valor, and Hugh bears himself gallantly through 
all vicissitudes, and arrives at distinction in the 
end of the tale. 

The element of love is very lightly touched 
upon, and is entirely subordina'e to that of filial 
devotion, while the fearless courage of the youth- 
ful Cavalier is set in strong contrast with the 
meanness of some of his Roundhead relations. 
The Master of Oldesworth is a very striking 
figure, and the story is valuable for young people 
as an introduction to the history of a period in 
England pregnant with great issues in the devel- 
opment of the nation’s freedom. For those 
readers who enjoy the breakneck pace of the 
later romanticists, as shown by Weyman, Conan 
Doyle and others, a dramatic narrative of this 
sort has a certain attractiveness. ‘Lhe author 
seems not to have made up her own mind very 
clearly about the character of Hugh's father, 
and, consequently, her readers are left in much 
doubt as to whether he was worth the trouble 
that first and last he cost his boy. Colonel 
Gwyeth is, however, a man insensible to fear, 
and true bravery has a redemptive quality which 
compels admiration wherever exhibited—a qual- 
ity indispensable. indeed, in the outfit of a rough 
rider ia Prince Rupert’s day. Throughout the 
story, whatever the situation, one is continually 
impressed by the commendable purity cf the 
work, and the tonic and bracing quality of its 
atmosphere —Literature. 


West African Studies. By Mary H. Kingsley. 
With Illustrations and Maps. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

When a traveller contemplates an incursion 
into dark, dirty and extremely uncivilized regions, 
such as, for example, the West Coast of Africa, 
he gets together all manner of tools, weapons, 
medicines and impedimenta generally. He 
should take a leat out of Miss Kingsley’s book. 
‘* Take with you, above all things,’’ she seems 
to say, ‘a temperament.’? Her investigations 
have been vastly facilitated, no doubt, by the 
expedients due to the obviously practical turn of 
her mind, but the thing that has most helped 
her, and that does m>st to make her recollections 
readable, is a strong sense of humor. West 
Africa is, to speak candidly, one of the dreariest 
places in the world Miss Kingsley’s joyous 
temperament has enabled her to see the bright 
side of the region and to save it from being, in 
a book. an infinite bore. When she published 
her ‘' Travels in West Africa,’’ an amorphous, 
haphazard, but entirely fascinating book, about 
three years ago, we observed that, in spite of 
the repellant character of her theme, the world 
would go on reading her so long as she cared to 
write. This new volume proves that our con- 
fidence in her was not misplaced, and we feel 
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tolerably sure of the public. No one with a 
sympathy for pluck and high spirits could re- 
main indifferent to this artless narrative. 

Miss Kingsley’s rule would appear to be 
‘light-hearted acquiescence in everything that 
turns up.”’ She has a boundless curiosity—of 
the healthy, self respecting sort—and she throws 
convention t» the winds. * * * Among all 
readers, whether English or American, her 
wise, shrewd, humorous and vivid narrative is 
sure to be found delightful Through her gifts 
as a traveller and a writer she lifts her book far 
above the plane on which such studies of little- 
known regions of the earth are usually com- 
posed.—V. Y Tribune. 


Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon. 
lated by Katharine Wormeley. 
Pratt & Co. 


The Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon, the 
opening volumes in the ‘ Versailles Historical 
Series,'’ with which the new publishing house 
of Hardy, Pratt & Co. starts on what we hope 
may be a long and prosperous career, form a 
noteworthy first offering to come from any firm, 
while, translations as they are, they mark an 
event in letters. These famous memoirs, com- 
pleted in the early half of the eighteenth century, 
have only recently appeared in anything like a 
complete form, and Miss Katharine Wormeley’s 
fine translation is the first to put them within 
reach of English readers. Yet already they 
elbow other memoirs from the shelf to claim, by 
their robust virtues, the place of preferment. 
‘*¢ There is but one Saint Simon,’’ Sainte Beuve, 
aman of equal vigor and discernment, has de- 
clared of him, and sums him up by saying, ‘‘ He 
is not a book; he is a world.’””’ The memoirs 
deal with what is conceded to be the most fasci- 
nating phase in all French history, the times of 
Louis XIV., with the doings of royalty in public 
and private, with the court intrigues and state 
secrets of that day, and especially did Saint 
Simon set himself to delineating with unfaltering 
frankness the real characters of those whose 
names he knew well would live when he should 
be done with journals. ‘‘ Until his work ap- 
peared,’’ wrote Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘no one sus- 
pected the interest, the life, the moving and 
ever-varying drama afforded by the scenes and 
events of the court, the marriages, the deaths, 
the sudden changes; the habitual daily living, 
the hopes, the disappointments reflected on in- 
numerable countevances. not one of which re- 
sembled another ; the flux and reflux of contend- 
ing ambitions animating more or less visibly all 
those personages, and the groups or knots formed 
among them in that vast gallery of Versailles, 
pell mell apparently, but which, thanks to him, 
are no longer confused, yielding henceforth to 
our eyes their combinations and contrasts. 
Until Saint-Simon men had but glimpses and 
slight sketches of all that; he was the first to 
give, with infinite detail, one vast impression of 
the whole. If any one has made it possible to 
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repopulate Versailles, and to do so without men- 
tal weariness, it is he. To him must be applied 
what Buffon said of the earth in the spring-time; 
his memoirs ‘‘ swarm with life.’? At the same 
time he produces a singular effect in relation to 
the times and reigns which he does not include; 
if rising from his pages we open a volume of his 

tory, or even of memoirs, we find the record thin 
and pale and poor; every epoch which has not 
its Saint Simon seems deserted, mute, uncolored; 
there is something, I know not what, unin- 
habited about them; we feel and regret that 
which is lacking, that which is not transmitted 
in them.’’ 

* * * * 

These four volumes of the memoirs, for which 
all that is possible in the way of fine book mak- 
ing has been done, comprise but a portion of the 
original twenty, but they hold the cream of the 
whole, and bring within readable compass a 
work of magnificent scope.— Boston Transcript. 


The Cruise of the Cachelot. By Frank T. Bul- 


len D. Appleton & Co. 


No one can read this book and close it with- 
out feeling that he has just read one of ihe few 
great books that will ever be writen about the 
sea It at once takes its place alongside ‘* Tom 
Cringle s Log,’’ ‘*‘ Two Years Before the Mast,”’ 
and ** On Many Seas.’’ Mr. Bullen began life 
as an urchin in the streets of London ané uti- 
mately became first mate of a mer hantman. 
Like Mr. Hamblen, who wrote ‘On Many 
Seas,’’ he is to a large extent self educated, 
which is another way of sayirg that ke knows 
what he is talking about. He gives a personal 
narrative of his life as a sailor before the mast 
in an American whaler during a cruise of three 
years in which the ship circumnavigates the 
globe. 

Apart altogether from the charm of the book 
for a man who loves the sea, it is in its way an 
exhaustive monograph on the art of whaling. 
This latter viggy of it is, however, one which is 
of minor im ce. It is the life, the smell 
of the hot rigging, the foul air of the fo’ castle, 
the hiss of the hail on the seething water, the 
grunt of the boat steerer as he drives his har 
poon in, which concerns us ; and here Mr Bul- 
len has drawn with an unrivalled skill. He has 
mastered a style which gains impetuosity as his 
descriptions become more graphic and vigorous, 
and in some chapters his narrative of the ex- 
citement of the chase is intense. Rudyard 
Kipling says he ‘‘ knows no book which equals 
it in its deep sea wonder and mystery,’’ and no 
one who knows the ways cf the ocean can dis- 
agree with him. It is the work of a thorough 
sportsman ; a book which will live so long as 
men seek danger ard face it for the very love of 
it. It is the work of an able seaman, the 
breath of whose life is the breath of the ocean, 
and whose sentences sometimes roll and plunge 
like a ship under full sail. As a story it is 
clean. ‘The author has skillfully avoided the 
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use of profanity, at the expense of verisimilitude 
in some slight degree, and it is a book which 
can therefore be placed in the hands of a boy, 
who will get as much pleasure out of it, from 
his own point of view, as his elders from theirs. 
—Book Reviews. 

Ashes of Empire. By Robert W. Chambers 

New York, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

This novel is the third of a notable series 
dealing with the Franco-Prussian war and Com- 
mune—of which Lorraine is the first and The 
Red Republic is the second. The present work, 
though wiitten last, really comes between, being 
the middle one of the series. As Lorraine be- 
gins with the gathering of the war clouds and 
ends with the battle of Sedan, so the new story, 
Ashes of Empire, begins with the oncoming of 
the siege of Paris and ends with its war sick sur- 
render. 

Both the stories preceding this in the order of 
publication were so strong and spirited as to 
justify high expectation of the volume which was 
to follow, but neither of them, good as they are, 
gave promise of the fineness, the delicate beauty 
of the present work. It is quite true that the 
ghastly, horrible environment of the story would 
seem at first glance to preclude fineness, delicacy 
and beauty, but, in fact, the blackness of the 
background brings the exquisite story into higher 
relief. The spirit of France's finest literary art 
finds expression in the conception and the de- 
scription of the poor little home on the ramparts 
of Paris, the quaint old bird shop—the monkey 
and the lioness—among the birds and the two 
girls, as unworldly and as helpless as the birds. 
They are all fluttering and trembling tegether 
when the cannon of the siege begins to roar, and 
when the two young men—war correspondents 
—chance to find the little hcuse and take up 
their abode therein. The argument of the story 
is as old as human nature, but it has rarely been 
better told. The character drawing is as fine 
and sharp as etching, and again, as happens in 
life as in fiction, it is the more fallible who are 
most lovable. It is the erring, too, who hold 
the interest and sympathy most closely through- 
out. And yet the tone of the work is of the 
highest, and wholesome as well as tender. 

The story, indeed, stands by itself, but its his 
torical setting is finely wrought out. Some of 
the descriptions of the scenes and events of that 
time will be remembered ; the work is altogether 
a memorable one.— Bookman, 


Bird World. By Josephine H. Stickney and 

Ralph Hoffmann. Ginn & Co. 

This book is designed for use as a school 
reader for intermediate grades. It contains 
some seventy odd chapters most of which treat 
briefly of the commoner birds while others deal 
with various phases of bird life or bird structure. 
Thus there was chapters on ‘‘ The Coming of 
the Birds,’’ ‘* Bird Homes,’’ ‘* How Young 
Birds Get Fed,’’ ‘* About Birds’ Toes,’’ ‘‘ Birds’ 
Bills,’? etc. The material has been carefully 
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selected and seems well adapted to interest 
children in bird-study. The author has done 
wisely in securing the codperation of a practical 
ornithologist and Mr. Hoffman’s name on the 
title page of her work is a guarantee of its free- 
dom from serious faults. The book is profusely 
illustrated by ten full-page drawings by Mr. 
Thompson, eight half tone color- photographs of 
mounted birds, pen and ink outlines of birds’ 
wings, bills, feet, tails. etc., cuts from the publi- 
cations of the Department of Agriculture and 
other illustrations from Zhe Osprey, including 
several drawings by Mr. Fuertes. 

An appendix gives a color key to fifily common 
birds, and lists of common birds grouped accord- 
ing to their local distribution and whether bene- 
ficial or injurious, etc.—F. M. Chapman in Zhe 
Auk, 


When Knighthood uas in Flower, or, The Love 
Story of Charles Brandon and Mary Tudor, 
the King’s Sister, and Happening in the 
Reign of His August Majesty, King Henry 
VIII. By Edwin Caskoden (Charles Major). 
The Bowen. Merrill Company. 

History tells us that Charles Brardon, Duke 
of Suffolk, a valiant knight of the time of King 
Henry VIII., was sent to France to bring home 
the widowed French Queen, Mary Tudor, sister 
of Henry, and that he married her. Tradition 
has added many details to the record and by a 
judicious and masterly exploitation of both his- 
tory and tradition Mr. Charles Major, a lawyer 
living in Shelbyville, Ind., has created what we 
should call, for lack of a fitter expression, an 
historical drama of real power. The work is as 
free as possible from the various tricks and artifi- 
cialities so common in attempts of this kind, but 
its simplicity is its strength. It is a plain, 
straightforward tale of life, not without occa- 
sional crudities of diction, not always faultless 
when tried by accepted standards of literary 
construction, but yet, afier all deductions have 
been made, a book of rare merits. As a char- 
acter study Mr. Major’s delineation of Mary 
Tudor is remarkable, but the author deserves 
quite as much praise for his unusual success in 
surrounding all his characters with what is tech- 
nically known as the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of their 
times. This is what gives the work its wonder- 
ful unity and consi:tency—qualities obviously 
lacking in so many would-be ‘historical’’ 
novels. None but a devoted student of English 
history could have produced such an effect. 
One hesitates to class Mr. Major's effort with 
the romances of Anthony Hope; it reminds us 
rather of the genius of Sir Walter Scott, and 
without going back to Scott it would not be easy 
to find its equal inits particular field, Assuredly, 
the spirit of romanticism is not dead. — Review 
of Reviews. 


The Lesson of Popular Government. 


By Ga- 
maliel Bradford. The Macmillan 
Company. 


The title of Mr. Bradford’s rather formidable 


2 vols. 
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two-volume work would seem to indicate that it 
is intended to point a moral or make an argu- 
ment, rather than to present a treatise on gov- 
ernment in the scientific spirit. Mr. Bradford 
for a great many years has been witing pithy 
letters to newspapers in Boston and New York, 
arguing in !avor of the admission of members of 
the President’s Cabinet to the chambers of Con- 
gress for active participation in the discussion of 
matters affecting their several executive depart 

mcnts There is, of course, something to be said 
in favor of that suggestion, while there is also a 
great deal to be said against it That it would 
work any profound change, either for better or 
for worse, in our* government is scarcely to be 
believed. Mr. Bradford seems to have commit- 
ted himself to his thesis first, and to have made 
his research and inquiry subsequently, not so 
much for the purpose of testing the value of his 
theory as for the purpose of elaborating his argu- 
ment. When once the reader is warned that 
Mr. Bradford's book is strongly colored by his 
preconceived theories, it isa pleasure to say that 
it is a most readab'e and creditable contribution 
to the literature of contemporary politics, in 
both the larger and more restricted sense of the 
word, and that, whether or not it makes converts 
to Mr. Bradford's way of thinking, it must take 
an important place in the literature of those able 
and strongly sustained discussions that are always 
so earnestly to be encouraged as needful to the 
wholesome life and progress of a democracy.— 
Review of Reviews. 


Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton. 

By George C. Gorham. Houghton, Mifflin 

& Company. 

The long expected biography of Lincoln’s 
great war Minister is before us in two large oc- 
tavo volumes, collectively termed Life and Public 
Services of Edwin MM. Stanton, by George C. 
Gorham (Houghton, Mifflin & Company). This 
book contains a sketch of Mr. Stsnton’s early 
life, his professional career and his general char- 
acteristics, but, as bis claims upon the respect 
and gratitude of his countrymen rest chiefly upon 
the part which he took in the preservation of the 
Union, his biographer’s main purpose is to pre- 
sent the record of his relation to the civil war 
and to mark the place in history to which his ser- 
vices to the country entitle him. It will be re- 
membered that his public life was brief, embrac- 
ing as it did only the secession winter of 1860-61, 
three years of the civil war (1862-65) and three 
yesrs of the reconstruction struggle which fol- 
lowed it. When he died in 1869 the passions 
provoked by the war of the rebellion were at 
the highest, and the hour had not yet come for a 
fair estimate of Stanton. The lapse of thirty 
years, however, and a revival of national pride 
and patriotie feeling have extingui:hed the vio- 
lent animosities of that period, and the wounds 
thus healed are in no danger of being reopened 
by such a narrative as is needed to illustrate 
Stanton’s work and the motives that inspired it. 
We think that the biographer is justified in his 
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belief that now the judgment of all Americans 
who rejoice in the possession of a reunited coun- 
try will recognize the patriotic services of the 
great Secretary of War by whom the outcome of 
the struggle which involved the dismemberment 
of the country was, to so large an extent, deter- 
mined. 
& * * 

It is admitted by Mr. Gorham that the mate- 
rials for a just and full narrative of Mr Stan- 
ton’s public life do not exist. In the very na- 
ture of the case, his most important daily work 
during the war left no record behind him. Mr. 
Stanton kept no diary, nor did he in any man- 
ner concern himself as to what should be said of 
him, either by his contemporaries or posterity. 
The great mass of papers left behind him con- 
tain no suggestion of any contribution to a biog- 
raphy. It is, therefore, a task of much more 
than ordinary difficulty whick the author of this 
work has undertaken, and he deserves the high 
est credit for the skill, industry and efficiency 
with which i: ha: been performed.—. Y. Sun. 


How Music Developed. By W. J. Henderson. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 


Mr. Henderson’s book is a critical and ex- 
planatory account of the growth of modern 
music Some of its chapters are on the evolu- 
tion of the piano and piano-playing, the sonata, 
evolution of the orchestra, chamber music, 
oratorio, Handei and Bach, Italian, French and 
German opera, etc. There is little original re- 
search, but a vast amount of traditional informa- 
tion presented in a much more lucid and direct 
style than is usually to be found in books on 
musical form and history. One of the strange 
opinions advanced is that ‘‘ Rossini was not a 
musical genius ’’ The author of ‘‘ William Tell’’ 
was certainly a genius, but he usually squandered 
his gift in an unworthy manner, a victim of fash- 
ion. Probab’y the best chapter in the book is 
that on Wagner, and here the discussion of the 
device of leading motives is particularly worth 
reading. It is a common error to suppose that 
a listener cannot appreciate Wagner's music- 
dramas without committing to memory all the 
pames of the leading motives devised by Hans 
von Wolzogen. Mr, Henderson shows, on the 
contrary, that ‘‘it does not even matter whether 
he knows that there are any leading motives at 
all.’’—Nation. 


Early Letters of George William Curtis to John 
S. Dwight. Brook Farm and Concord. Ed- 
ited by George Willis Cooke. Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

Mr. Cooke’s part of this book is a description 
of Brook Farm and the life of its dreamers 
there and at Concord. It is extremely interesting 
in its substance and attractive in style, charm- 
ingly prefacing and introducing the forty-one 
letters written by George William Curtis in the 
heyday of youth. These letters are valuable 
chiefly for the light they turn upon the admirable 
character of Curtis himself and upon the inner 
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workings of the spirit of Brook Farm at the out- 
set of the experiment. Mr. Cooke has done a 
good work in preparing the book, which will 
be cordially welcomed by a large and cultivated 
audience. It is a record of enthusiasm; the 
pages are vibrant ; transcendentalism glows un- 
hindered ; but there is a large residuum of prac- 
tical common sense in the Curtis letters, com- 
mon sense with poetry playing behind. like soft 
lightning behind distant clouds.—J/nudependent. 


A History of English Dramatic Literature to 
the Death of Queen Anne. By A. W. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Professor A. W. Ward's 4 History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne has been for many years the standard 
work in this department, covering as it does 
with great wealth of scholarship and abundast 
illustration the whole development of English 
dramatic literature to the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Since the publication of the 
work, now almost a century ago, great advances 
have been made in many of the fields which it 
covers; and Professor Ward has wisely con- 
cluded, not only to revise his work, but largely 
to rewrite it, without changing the plan or in 
most cases modifying his general conclusions. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to ‘‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography,’’ and ex- 
presses his regret that Mr. Sidney Lee’s mono- 
graph on Shakespeare did not appear before this 
revision had gone to press. The work is now 
reissued in three large volumes, substantially 
made and thoroughly indexed, and the story is 
brought down to the end of the Stuart drama.— 
Outlook. 


Don Quixote. Edited by Clifton Johnson, with 

Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

A new edition of Miguel de Cervantes’ im- 
mortal work for popular use in home and school 
has just been published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. From the time of the first 
publication of the’work in 1605 the flow of new 
editions has been unceasing, and probably no 
other book except the Bible has exceeded it in 
the number of translations into foreign tongues. 
John Ormsby’s clear and vivacious translation— 
unquestionably the best English version ever 
made—is the basis for the present issue, which, 
of course, for the uses intended, is much 
abridged. From it is omitted the coarseness 
that characterized all the novels of the age in 
which it was written, also some of the more 
bloody and offensive details of certain adven- 
tures, the many digressions of the original, and 
the long-winded lovers’ tales of the minor cher- 
acters that have nothing to do with the main 
story. These have either been left out or cut 
down, yet in no instance has anything vital been 
sacrificed, and, except for omissions, the text is 
practically unchanged. The effect has been to 
bring the book down to readable proportions and 
at the same time to make the tale thoroughly 
clean and wholesome. Don Quixote and his 
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funny squire, Sancho Panza, are two of the most 
notable creations in all fiction, and their adven- 
tures in the field of knight errantry have given 
pleasure to multitudes in the past, as they will 
undoubtedly give delight and pleasure to genera- 
tions yet unborn. — 7ranscript. 


Charles Stewart Parnell: A Biography by R. 
Barry O’Brien. Harper & Brothers With 
Portrait. 

During the ten politically active years of his 
life, Parnell, with perfect fairness to other states- 
men of his day, may be said to have been the 
central figure ia English politics. 

The actions of the leaders of both Liberal and 
Conservative parties were absolutely dependent 
upon the attitude of the Irish leader. With no 
political experience, with no knowledge of the 
history of lrish politics, with no equipment but 
an intense hatred of the English Government, 
Pernell rose in an incredibly short time to the 
position of perhaps the most masterful party 
leadership that has been kr own in British politics. 

His stormy career and his tragic death, the 
almost mysterious power he exercised over his 
followers, offer fascinating materials for the biog- 
rapher. In the volume before us Mr. R. barry 
O'Brien, who has already shown himself master 
of the political history of Ireland and the Irish 
question, has written a very readable biography. 
He has taken a large number of letters and docu- 
ments and has written round them a running ex- 
planatory comment, in such a way as to make 
his work a complete record of historical sources. 

Mr. O’Brien knew Mr. Parnell well, and is, 
perhaps, one of the very few men competent to 
write the life of the great Imsh leader. Asa 
good account of the most turbulent period of 
modern English politics, this book will be indis- 
pensable to the student, and as the admirably 
told story of a career which has fundamentally 
altered the course of English potitics and com- 
pletely broken up English party lines, it should 
be on the shelves of every one who has taken an 
intelligent interest in the forces that are mould- 
ing English political opinion. 

It is historically accurate, plainly written, and 
told with an astonishing impartiality, though 
frankly partisan in its authorship. The liaison 
with Mrs. O’ Shea is treated briefly. It remains 
for another biographer to show how clearly the 
disastrous ending of Parnell’s career is to be 
traced to his defiance of social order in this re- 
spect. The large measure of political reform 
which has been accorded to the Irish is to be at- 
tributed directly to Parnell’s astute and uncom- 

romising leadership of the Irish Parliamentary 

Date. How much Parnell might have accom- 

plished for the further benefit of Ireland, had he 

not deliberately cast to the dogs the good results 
of his work in order to gratify an illicit passion 

will always remain a subject for debate, but as a 

record of his actual accomplishment, Mr. Barry 

O’Brien’s book will be of permanent value.— 

Ed. Book Reviews. 
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Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Instittion, showing the 
Operations, Expenditures, and ‘ ondition of 
the Institution to July, 1897. (Washington, 
Government Printing Office.) Pp. xlvii+ 
686. 


BROWNLEE.—War Time Echoes, Patriotic 
Poems, Heroic and Pathetic, Humorous and 
Dialectic of the Spanish American War. Se- 
lected and arranged by James Henry Brown- 
lee, M.A., Professor of Elocution in the State 
Normal School. Carbondale, Illinois, e»mpiler 
of ‘* Martial Recitations for the Veterans’ 
Camp Fire.”” (Zhe Werner Company.) Pp. 
xvi + 209. 

BULLEN..--The Cruise of The Cachalot Round 
the World after Sperm Whales. By Frank 
T. Bullen, First Mare, with illustratiors. 
(D. AppleYon & Company.) Pp. xx-+ 379. 
$1.50. 

CAMPBELL-COPELAND.— The American 
Colonial Hand-book. By T. Campbell-Cope- 
land, 16mo, flexible cloth. 50 cents. 


CASKODEN.—When Knighthood was in 
Flower, or ‘‘The Love Story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor, The King’s Sister, 
and Happening in the Reign of His August 
Majesty King Henry VIII.’’ Rewritten and 
rendered into modern English from Sir Edwin 
Caskoden's Memoir. By Edwin Caskoden 
(Charles Major). (Zhe Bowen- Merrill Com- 
pany.) Pp. 249. $1.50. 

FARRAND.—Poems. By Hiram Augustus 
Farrand.” (Hiram A. Farrand.) Pp. 52. 


FRANKLIN.—The Light of Reason, a Solu- 
tion of the Economic Riddle. by A. B. 
Franklin. (Charles H. Kerr & Company. ) 
Pp. 192. 35 cents. 

HEWLETT.—Earthwork Out of Tuscany, 
being Impressions and Translations of Maurice 


Received. 


Hewlett, with Illustrations by James Kerr- 
Lawson. Second Edition. Revised. (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons.) Pp. xix + 182. 


MAROT.—A Handbook of Labor Literature, 
being a classified and annotated list of the 
more important books and pamphlets in the 
English Literature. Compiled by Helen 
Marot. (Free Library of Econcmics and Po- 
litical Scuence.) Pp. 96. $1.00. 


O’BRIEN.—The Life of Charles Stewart 
Parnell, 1846-1891. By R. Barry O Bnecn, 
of The Middle Temple, Barrister at Law, au- 
thor of ‘* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ire- 
land,”’ ete. In two volumes. (Harper & 
Brothers.) Vol. 1. Pp. 393. 


PULITZER.—That Duet at the Catean Mar- 
sanac. By Walter Pulitzer, autbor of ‘* Chess 
Harmonies.’’ (unk & Wagnall ) Pp. 120. 


SMITH.—The Philosophy of Memory and 
other Essays Consisting of Arucites on The 
Philosophy of Emphasis, The Functions of 
The Fluid Wedge, The Birth of a Planet, 
The Laws of Riverflow. By D. T. Smith, 
M.D., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in 
the University of Louisville. (ress of John 
P. Morton & Company.) Pp. 203. $1 25. 


STICKNEY.—Bird World, a bird book for 
Children. By J. H. Stickney, assisted by 
Ralph Hoffman. (Ginn & Company) Pp. 
viii + 214. 

VAN ARKEL.—And Then Came Spring, a 
Story of Moods. By Garret Van Arkel. (£Z. 
R. Herrick & Company.) Pp. 144. 


WHITEING.—No. 5 John Street. By Rich- 
ard Whiteing. author of ‘‘ The Island,’’ A 
Romance of the ‘‘ Other Half’? in London 
with Side-lights on the Life of the ‘‘ Upper 
Ten.’’ (Zhe Century Co) Pp. 300. $1.50. 
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ADDISON.—Sir Roger De Coverley. Essays from the Spectator. By ADDISON and STEELE. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by ZELMA GRAY, Instructor of English in the East 
Side High School, Saginaw, Michigan, 18mo, levanteen, pp. xli-+ 166. Price, 25 cents, 
net, Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL.—1898. Fiorzence N. Levy, Editor. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
540. Price, $3.00. 

An admirably arranged reference-book, containing complete information concerning the 
art exhibitions and sales of the past year, together with very full lists of American painters, 
sculptors, designers, illustrators, art dealers, etc. It is fully illustrated from photographs of 
notable productions shown at the various exhibitions. 

ARNOLD AND ®ATER.—Sweetness and Light. By MATTHEW ARNOLD (Reprinted 
from ‘‘ Culture and Anarchy’’). And An Essay on Style. By WALTER PATER (Re- 
printed from ‘‘ Appreciations’’). 16mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 140. Price, 75 cents. Minia- 
ture Series. 

BROWN.—History of Scotland. Vol. I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart. By P. HumE 
Browy, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life of George Buchanan,’’ ‘* The Life of John 
Knox,” etc. With Seven Maps. 12mo, cloth, pp. xix-+ 408. Price, $1.75, met. Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. 


CAMBRIDGE CO-1POSITIONS.—Greek and Latin. Edited by R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, 
M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, pp. xii-++496. Price, $2.50, met. Cambridge University Press. 

A series of translations into Greek and Latin from familiar passages of English authors. 
Among the translators appear Professor Butcher, A. W. Verrall, R. C. Jebb, the late Right 
Reverend J. B. Lightfoot, and others as well known in literature The volume is a model 
of fine book-making, and may well serve as a memorial of the classical scholarship of the 
university whose name it bears. 

CAMPBELL.—The Elements of Practical Astronomy. By W. W. CAMPBELL, Astron- 
omer in the Lick Observatory. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xii+ 264. Price, $2.00, et. 

COOK.—Medizval Towns: the Story of Rouen. By THzoporz ANDREA Cook. [Ilius- 
trated by HELEN M. JaMEs and JANE E. Cook. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. xvi + 409. 
Price, $2.00. 
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CUTHS8ERTSON.—Pansies, Violas and Violets. By CHARLES JoRDAN, F.R.H.S., Jessie 
M. BURNIE, JOHN BALLANTYNE, WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON. With Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 102. Price, 75 cents. Dobdie’s Horticultural Handbooks, Edited 
by William Cuthbertson, F.R.H.S. 


DiX.—Hugh Gwyeth: a Roundhead Cavalier. By BEULAH MAriz Dix. 12mo, cloth 
extra, pp. v-+ 375. Price, $1.50. 

An intensely interesting story of the time of Prince Rupert. Hugh Gwyeth, the young 
hero, is left, at his mother s death, an orphan, as he supposes. He is taken into the family 
of an uncle, w'ere he has no very pleasant time, but the fortunes of war release him and he 
is able to work himself up in the service, and is of aid to his father, who is really living at 
the opening of the story. A cousin, Lois Campion, adds iaterest to an already stirring plot. 


DUDENEY.—The Maternity of Harriott Wicken. By Mrs. Henry DupENEY, Author 
of ‘‘A Man with a Maid.’’? 12mo, cloth extra, pp. 320. Price, $1.50. 

A remarkably powerful novel, and one that is certain to a:ouse wide discussion. It is 

a siudy in hereditary influence, and aithough dealing with an unpleasaut theme, the subject 

is so handled that the reader’s interest is immediately attracted and held until the close of the 

story. For the most part it is grim tragedy, relieved, however, by an undercurrent of satire 

directed toward the social condition of the London club woman of the day, and the attempts 

of Harriott’s foster parents to succeed in suburban society. The characters«f the principal 

actors in there scenes are drawn with a bold and sure touch, and the recollection of Harriott, 

Dandie and their child will remain with the reader long after the book has been put down. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S (THE) YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY, 1899. First Year of 
New Issue. Edited by EmILy JANES, Secretary to the National Union of Women Workers 
of Great Britain andIreland. Mineteenth Year. Crown 8vo, flexible cloth, pp. xxiii + 296. 
Price, $1.50, set. 

FITZGERALD.—Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia. 
Rendered into English Verse. 16mo, cloth, pp. 111. Price, $1.00. Golden Teasury 
Series. 

Every lover of Omar will welcome this new edition, which is admirable from every 
point of view. It has already been voted one of the most popular of the season’s publica- 
tions in England, and the New York 77idune in speaking of it says, ‘‘ Fitzgerald's * Omar’ 
may be said to have reached its definitive form now; all that will be needed will be constant 
reprints in the ‘Golden Treasury Series.’ ”’ 

FRASER.—Letters from Japan. A Record of Modern Life inthe Island Empire. By Mrs. 
HuGH FRasER, author of ‘‘ Palladia,’’ ‘‘ The Looms of Time,’’ ‘‘ A Chapter of Accidents,’’ 
etc. In Two Volumes. With two huncred and fifty illugtrations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 2 vols. Price, $7.50. Vol. I. Pp. xxii+ 394. Vol."TI. Pp. xiii+ 387. 

Whatever illustrated books may appear later, thcse volumes will take a prominent place 
among the best of the publications of the year. Enriched with a great number of reproduc- 
tions from Japanese prints and rare photographs, the book affords a delightful study of the life 
and customs of the Japanese. Mrs. Fraser, as the wife of the British Minister, had free access 
to social circles not usually opened for foreigners She has also been allowed to reproc uce 
some photographs of the Imperial family which have not been previously published No 
pains having been spared to make the setting as charming as possible. Paper, presswork, 
and binding are all pleasing to the eye, and quite distinctive in their individual features. 


GILBERT.—The Student’s Life of Paul. By Gzoxce Hoiiey Gitprrt, Ph D., D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theological Seminary, 
author of ‘‘ The Student’s Life of Jesus.’ 12mo, cloth, pp x-+ 279. Price, $1.25, met. 


GOETHE.—Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction and Notes by JAMES TAFT HATFIELD, 
Professor in the Northwestern University. 12mo, cloth, pp. liv-+ 187. Price, 60 cexts, met. 


HERBERT.—Wives and Mothers in the Olden Time. From the French, Italian and 
Latin authors. By Lady HERBERT. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii-+ 444. Price, $1.75. 


One of the popular books formerly published by Bentley & Sons. It now appears in an 
improved binding, and will doubtless find many new readers. The stories are of the early 
saints, whose noble lives are in strong contrast to those of the heroines of latter day romance. 
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HUTTON.—Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. By the late RicHARD Hott 
HutTTon. Selected from the Spectator, and edited by his niece, ELIZABETH M. RcscoE. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. xi+ 415. Price, $1.50. Zversley 
Series. 

JACKMAN.—Nature Study for Grammar Grades. A Manual for Teachers and Pupils 
below the High School in the Study of Nature. By WiBuR S. JACKMAN, A.B., Depart- 
ment of Natural Science, Chicago Normal School. 12mo, cloth, pp. 407. Price, $1.00, met. 

KORSCHELT AND HEIDER.—Text-book of the Embryology of Invertebrates. 
By Dr. E. KorscuEt, Professor of Zcdlogy and Comparative Avatomy in the Univcrsity 
of Marburg, and Dr. K. Hxiper, Professor of Zcdlogy in the Univer:ity of Berlin. Trans- 
lated from the German by MATILDA BeRNAKD. Revised and Edited, with additional 
Notes, by MAKTIN F. Woopwat D, Demonstrator of Zodlogy, Royal College of Science. 
Vol. II. Phoronidea, Bryozoa, Ectoprocta, Brachiopoda, Entoprocta, Crus- 
tacea, Pleostraca. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii+ 375. Price, $3.00, met, 

LACHIIAN.—The Spirit of Organic Chemistry, An Introduction to the Current Litera- 
ture of the Subject. By ARTHUR LacHMAN (B.S., Calif.; Ph.D., Munich), Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Oregon. With an Introduction by Pau C. Freer, M.D., 
Ph.D., Professor of General Chemistry in the University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xvili-+ 229, Price, $1.50, sez. 

LEE.—Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sripnry Lez. Volume LVIII. 
Ubaldini—Wakefield. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. vi 463 Price, $3.75, met. 

The completion of the Dictionary now seems fairly well in sight, as there will probably 
be but two more volumes. The present volume contains the usual number of illustrious 
names, among them Sir Harry Vane and George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. Both 
biographies are by C. H. Firth. 

LEWIS.—An [ntroduction to the Study of Literature. For the use of Secondary 
and Graded Schools. Edited by Epwrn HERBERT Lewis, Ph D , Associate Professor in 
the Lewis Institute. Author of ‘‘A First Book in Writing English.’’ 12mo, cloth, pp. 
xix-+ 410. Price, $1.00, met. 

The selections which make up the greater part of the book are divided into ten chapters, 
each with a brief introducticn, and footnotes wherever required. The chapter headings are 
as follows: The Nobility of Animals ; the Heroism of War; The Heroism of Peace; The 
Athlete ; The Adventurer; The Hearth ; The Morning Landscape ; The Gentleman ; Wit . 
and Humor ; ; The Far Goal. Teachers and students will alike welcome this collection of 
prose and verse which has a remarkable range, and includes examples of recent authors not 
often found in a beok of this kind. 

LYSAGHT.—One of the Grenvilles. By Sipxey Roysz LysAcut, Author of ‘‘ The 
Marplot.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, pp. viii-++ 490. Price, $1.50. 

‘* There is freshness and distinction about ‘ One of the Grenvilles.’ * * * Both for its 
characters and setting, and for its author’s pleasant wit, this is a novel to read.’’—Academy 


(London). 

MACAULAY.—Essay on Milton. With Notes, Abstract, Chronological Summaries, etc. By 
H. B. KorTrerit1, M.A., Silver Medallist of the Society of Arts; Editor of ‘‘ Selections 
from the Inferno,’’ Schiller’s ‘‘ Lager,”? Goethe’s ‘‘ Iphigenie,’’ etc. Globe 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xxvi-++ 179. Price, 60 cents, wet. Macmillan’s English Classics. 

McINTOSH.—The Resources of the Sea. As shown in the Scientific Experiments to Test 
the Effects of Trawling and of the Closure of Certain Areas off the Scottish Shores By W. 
C. McInTosH, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., etc., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of St. Andrews, Director of the Museum and of the Gatty Marine Laboratory. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi + 248 -+ xxxii tables. Price, $4.25, wet. Cambridge University Press. 

MENGER.—The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor. The Origin and Development 
of the Theory of Labor’s Claim to the Whole Product of Industry. By Dr. ANTON MENGER, 
Professcr of Jurisprudence in the University of Vienna. Translated by M. E. TANNER. 
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With an Introduction and Bibliography by H. S. Foxwe tt, M A., Professor of Economics 
at University College, London ; Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. cxviii-+ 271. Price, $2.00, met. 

‘*Dr. Anton Menger’s remarkable study of the cardinal doctrine of revolutionary social - 
ism, now for the first time published in English, has long enjoyed a wide reputation on the 
Continent ; and English students of social philosophy, whether or not they are familiar with 
the original, will welcome its appearance in this translation. * * * The work before us, 
then, is at the same time a his‘ory and a critic'sm. It deals not with socialism in general, 
under all its aspects, but with a single claim or first principle of socialists, the asserted right 
of the laborer to tbe whole produce of industry ; or, if we prefer to express it in its negative 
form, the denial of a right to ‘ unearned’ income.’’—From Professor FOXWELL’s Preface. 

MILTON.—Comus and Lycidas. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Appendix. 
By A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College ; Editor of ‘‘ The Pitt Press 
Shakespeare for Schools.’’ 16mo, cloth, pp. lv-+ 208. Price, 50 cents, wet. Cambridge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 

POLLOCK.—Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy. By Sir Freprrick Pottock, Bart 
Barrister-at Law ; Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Hon. LL.D. of the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh, Dublin snd Harvard ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, pp. xxiv-+427. Price, $3.00. 

The first edition of Pollock’s Spinoza was published some twenty years ago, and is now 
rarely met with except in the larger libraries. The present edition has been quite largely 
rewritten, and includes the result of later research along the same lines. The book is in- 
tended both for the reader unfamiliar with the subject, and the student of philosophy. 

ROSERTS.—Longinus on the Sublime. The Greek Text Edited After the Paris Manu- 
script. With Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles and Appendices. By W. Ruys ROBERTS, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor; Late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, pp. x-+ 288. Price, $2.75, met. Cambridge 
University Press. 

SADLER. —The Revelation of St. John the Divine, With Notes, Critical and Practical. 
By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, late Rector cf Honiton and Prebendary of Wells. New and 
Cheaper Issue. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxii-+ 298. Price, $1 50. 


SANDERSON.—Geometry for Young Beginners. An Introduction to Theoretical and 
Practical Geometry. By F. W. SANDERSON, M.A., Head-Master of Oundle School. 16mo, 


cloth, pp. ix-++ 132. Price, 35 cents, met. Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Col- 
leges. 


SCRUTTON.—Electricity in Town and Country Houses. By Percy E. Scrutton, 
Second Edition. Fully Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. xii+148. Price, $1.00. 

A brief and simple statement of the first principles of the application of electricity to the 
needs of the home, for heating, cooking, lighting, etc. A description is given of the plants 
required for towns of various size, and there are numerous il'ustratious showing examples of 
electric appliances It is a popular and untechnical book, and intended for those who have 
not the time necessary for a study of more strictly scientific works. 

SHAKESPEARE.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. HERForD, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. In Ten Volumes. Vol. II. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. 
572. Price, $150. Zhe Eversley Edition. 

‘* When complete, no edition will more satisfactorily meet the needs of the library and 
the lover of the poet than the Eversley ; an edition to be commended for its size, its weight, 
its form, its type and its binding.’’— Zhe Outlook. 

SIDGWICK.—Cousin Ivo. By Mrs, ANDREW DEAN (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, pp. 340. Price, $2.00. 

‘*If the name of Anthony Hope had been appended to this story we should not have 


been surprised * * * Mrs. Dean is as well equipped for writing the pseudo-German romance 
as any English writer could be.’’—Academy (London). 
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SEIPMANN’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES. Gereral Ediors, Otto SIEPMANN, 
EuGENE PELLISSIER. Mew Volume. 
Cinq-Mars. Par Alfred de Vigny. Adapted and Edited by G. G. Loans, M.A., Assist- 
ant Master at St. Paul’s School. 16mo, cloth, pp. xx-++ 157. Price, 60 cents, met. 


SOUTH AMERICA.—The History of South America from its Discovery to the 
Present Time. Compiled from the Works of the Best Authors and from Authentic Docu- 
ments, many hitherto unpublished, in various Archives and Public and Private Libraries in 
America and Spain. By an American. Translated from the Spanish by ADNAH D. JonEs. 
With Maps and Index by the Translator. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi+ 345. Price, $3.00. 


TAKAHASHI.—Cases on International Law During the Chino-Japanese War. By 
SAKUYE TAKAHASHI, Professor of Law in the Imperial Naval Staff College of Japan ; Legal 
Adviser to the Admiral commanding the Japanese Squadron during the Chino- Japanese War ; 
and Compiler of the Legal Portion of the Official History of the War. With a Preface by 
Professor T. E, HOLLAND, D.C.L, and an Introduction by Professor WESTLAKF, Q.C., 
LLD. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii+219. Price, $2.75, met. Cambridge University Press. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the general Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. With an 
Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. New Volume. 
The Confessions of an English Opium Eater. By THomAs Dz Quincry. Edited 
by WALTER JERROLD. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt top. 
Price. 75 cents. ' 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the general Editorship of IsrAEL GoLLANcz, M.A. 
With an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume. New Volume. 
Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir THomas Nc RTH. Edited by W. H. D. Roussz, 
M.A. In Ten Volumes. Vol. III. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents. Limp leather, 
gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 


TEFIPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the general Editorship of IsRAEL GOLLANCz, M.A. 
With an Etched or Photogavure Frontispiece in each volume. New Volumes. 
The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. By Laurence Srerng. In Two 
Volumes. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops. Price, each, 50 cents. Limp leather, gilt tops. Price, 
each, 75 cents. 


TEXTé&.—Jean-Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature. A 
Study of the Literary Relations between France and England during the Eighteenth Century. 
By JosEPH,TEXTE, Professor of Comparative Literature at the University of Lyon. Trans- 
lated by J. W. MATTHEWS. §8vo, cloth, pp, xxvii -+ 393. Price, $2.00. 


VAN DYKE.—The Gospel for a World of Sin. A Companion-volume to ‘‘ The Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt.” By Henry vAN Dykg, D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), LL.D. 
( Union), Pastor of the Brick Church in New York. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix-+-192. Price, $1.25. 


‘* The Gospel for an Age of Doubt’’ was widely welcomed on its first appearance, and 
has been constantly reprinted since that time. The present book has been awaited with 
much interest. It is not intended to present a theory of the Atonement, but rather to teach 
that we can have little comprehension of the surpassing greatness of that fact, and can only 
partially realize what Christ means to a sinful world. The volume is dedicated to the late 
Dean Murray of Princeton, in whose honor was named the newly created chair of literature, 
of which Dr. van Dyke is to be the first incumbent. 


DYKE.—Liberty. A Chapter from ‘‘ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt’? By HENRY 


vaN Dyke, D.D. (Princeton, Harvard, Yale), LL.D. (Union), Pastor of the Brick 
Church in New Yo-k City. 12mo, paper Price, 10 cents. 


VERGIL.—The AEneid of Vergil. Book I. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary. By A. 
Sipcwick, M.A , Reader in Greek in the University of Oxford 16mo, cloth, pp. 104. 
Price, 40 cents, met. Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges. 
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WADDELL —The Arithmetic of Chemistry. Being a Sim le Treatment of the Subject 
of Chemical Calculations. By JoHN WADDELL, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D (Heidelberg), D.Sc. 
(Edi..), formerly Assistant to the Profes:or of Chemistry in Edinburgh University. Small 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii+ 133 -+ Tables. Price, 90 cents, mez. 

WOODBERRY.—Heart of Man. By Grorce Epwin Woopserry. 12mo, cloth, pp 329. 
Price, $1.50. 

A series of four papers treating of such themes as poetry, religion and politics The 
titles of the essays are: Taormina, A New Defence of Poetry, Democracy and The Ride. 

XENOPHON.—The Hellenica of Xenophon. Books I. and II. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes. ByS M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Tutor cf Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge. 16mo, cloth, pp. xlviii+- 168. Price, 75 cents, met. Pitt Press Series. 

YONG 2.—Cameos from English History. The Eighteenth Century. By the Author of 
‘¢The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ Minth Series. 16mn0, cloth, gilt top, pp. vii+ 352. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

YOUNGHUSBAND.—The Philippines and Round About. By Major G. J. Youncuus 
BAND, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Author of 
‘¢ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat,”’ ‘‘ On Short Leave to Japan,’’ ‘‘ The Relief 
of Chitral,’’ ‘‘ Indian Frontier Warfare,’’ etc. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv-++ 230. Price, $2.50. 

Major Younghusband’s book supplements Professor Worcester’s ‘‘ Philippine Islands 
and Their People.’’ This, after a short chapter on the history of the Philippines, narrates 


recent events, and gives an interesting account of life in Manila during the past year. Ad- 
miral Dewey and the American soldiers and sailors all come in for high praise. 





D. APPLETON & C0’$ NEW BOOKS 





A. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL 
A Duet With An Occasional Chorus 


By A. Conan Doyte, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” 
“ Brigadier Gerard,” “‘Rodney Stone,” ** Round the 
Red Lamp,” etc Uniform with other books by 
Dr. Doyle. x2mo, cloth, $1.50. 

«¢A Duet’ is bright, brave, simple, natural, delicate. 
It is the most artistic and most original thing that its 
author has done.. . . We can heartily recommend ‘A 
Duet’ to all classes of readers. It is a good book to put 
into the hands of the young of either sex. It will interest 
the general reader, and it should delight the critic, for it 
isa work of art. This story taken with the best of his 
previous work gives Dr. Doylea very high place in 
modern letters.”’"—Chicage-Times Herald. 


Bird-Life 
A Guide to the Study of our Common Birds. By FRANK 
M. Cuapman, Assistant Curator of Mammalogy 
and Ornithology, American Museum of Natural 
History ; author of ‘‘ Handbook of Birds of East- 
ern North-America.” With 75 full-page Plates 
and numerous Text Drawings by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 
The same with lithographic plates in colors, 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 

Teacher’s Edition—Containing an Appendix with 
new matter designed for the use of teachers and includ- 
ing lists of birds for each month of the year; with 75 
full-page uncolored plates and 25 drawings in the text, 
by Ernest Seton Thompson. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

Teacher’s Manual—To accompany Portfolios of 
Colored Plates. Contains the same text as the 
‘“* Teacher’s Edition of Bird-Life,’’ but is without the 73 
uncolored plates. Sold only with the portfolios of the 
colored plates, as follows: 

Portiolio No. I.—Permanent residents and Winter 
Visitants. 32 plates. Portfolio No. Il.—March and 
April Migrants. 34 plates. Portfolio No. Ill.—May 
Migrants, Types of Birds’ Eggs, and Nine Half-tone 
Plates, showing Types of Birds’ Nests from Photo- 
graphs from nature. 34 plates. Price of Portfolios, 
each, $1.25; with the Manual, $2.00; the three Port- 
folios with the Manual, $4 oo. 


General Sherman 


By General M. F, Force. A new volume in the Great 
Commanders Series. Edited by General James 
Grant Witson. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the British Race 


By Joun Munro, C.E., Author ef ‘‘ The Story of Elec- 
tricity.” A new volume in the Library of |Useful 
Stories. Illustrated, 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


Letters to a Mother 


By Susan E. Brow, author of ‘Symbolic Education,” 
“The Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich 
Froebel’s Mother Play,” ‘‘ The Songs and Music of 
Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play,” etc. The Jnter- 
national Education Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Fairy-Land of Science 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
By ARABELLA B. Buck ey, author of ‘‘ A Short History 
of Natural Science,’’ ‘* Botanical Tables for Young 
Students,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 


By O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department; author of Uncle Sam’s Secrets.”’ 
Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, 75 cents net. 


Ready Shortly 
PROFESSOR RIPLEY'S GREAT WORK. 


The Races of Europe 


A Sociological Study. By Wittram Z. Ripcey, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of iology, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Lecturer in Anthropology at 
Columbia University, in the City of New York. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 650 pages, with 85 Maps and 235 Portrait 
Types. With a Supplementary Bibliography of nearly 
Two Thousand ‘litles, separately bound in cloth; 
issued by the Boston Public Library. [176 pp.] 





A STRIKING AND TIMELY NOVEL 
, The Mormon Prophet 


By Liry DovGatt, author of ‘‘ The Mermaid,” “ The 
Madonna of a Day,”’ and “ The Zeit-Geist.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“A striking story. . . Immensely interesting and di- 
verting, and as a romance it certainly has a unique 
power.” — Boston Herald. 

** Miss Dougall may be congratulated beth on her 
choice of a subject for her new book and on her remark- 
ably able and interesting treatment of it. 

. . . A facinating story,which is even more remarkable 

and more fascinating as a psychological study.””—Scots- 


man 
MISS FLOWER'’S NEW NOVEL 
A Double Thread 


By EtLen THornycrort Fow er, author of “‘Concern- 
ing lsabel Carnaby,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The brilliancy of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby” is ac- 
centuated in this new novel, which, moreover, will be 
found to represent even more distinctly a story-telling 
purpose. There is a peculiar plot, with certain most 
unexpected developments, and the author’s ingenuity 
in construction is no less apparent than the wit, incisive- 
ness, and intense modernity of her dialogue. The new 
novel deals for the most part with English country-house 


life. 
Idylls of the Sea 


By Frank T. Bu ten, author of ‘‘The Cruise of the 

Cachalot,” etc. $1.25. 

The success which Mr. Bullen has won by the force 
and vividness of ‘*The Cruise of the Cachalot’’ imparts 
a special interest to the announcement of his forthcoming 
book, ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea.” ‘This book sketches varied 
phases of the life and experiences of those who go down 
to the sea in ships. It is not confined to the whaler’s ex- 
ploits, but includes the things which are seen and the ad- 
ventures which are undergone by all manner of men 
upon the sea._ The keen observation and dramatic qual- 
ity of the author's first book are vividly illustrated in 
this fascinating volume. 


Love Among the Lions 


By F. Anstey, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” etc. 
trated, 12mo, cloth. $1 oo. 

This delicious little comedy is a happy illustration of 
the unexpected turns of Anstey’s quaint humor. The 
plot must be discovered by the reader and not betrayed 
prematurely. The illustrations are in harmony with the 
text. The novelette represents Anstey at his best, and 
it will be found an excellent promotor of good spirits. 


Windyhaugh 
A Novel. By Granam Travers, author of “ Mona 
Maclean, Medical Student,” “‘ Fellow Travellers,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
The Scapegoat 
A Romance and a Parable. By Hatt Carns, author of 
‘The Deemster,” ‘‘The Bondman,” “The Manxman,”’ 
«The Christian,’’etc. Uniform with the author’s works. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“4 BOOK THAT WILL LIVE.” 
David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Novgs West- 
coTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


lllus- 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library 
Each 12mo, cluth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

No. 263. Pursued by the Law 


By J. Mactaren Cossan, author of ‘*The King of 


Andaman,”’ etc. 
No. 262. Paul Carah, Cornishman 
By CHar.gs Lez. 


No. 261. Pharos, The Egyptian 


By Guy Boorney, author of “Doctor Nikola,” *‘ The 
Last of Hate,”’ ‘* A Bid for Fortune.” 





These books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


EDITED BY 
J. G. SCHURMAN AND J. E, CREIGHTON 
OF THE SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


JAMES SETH. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





Vol. VIII. No. 3 (May, 1899) contains— 
I. Original Articles: 


i. Kant’s A Priori Elements of Understanding. President J. 
G. ScHURMAN. 

ii. A Defense of Realism. Isaac O. WINsLow. 

iii. The Conception of the Absolute. Professor HrraLaL HALpar. 

iv. German Philosephical Literature. Proressor ERICH ADICKES. 


II. Discussions: 


Structural and Functioral Psychology. Professor E. B. Titcu- 
ENER. 


Ill. Reviews of Books: 
F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant: by Professor H. Vaihinger.—F Filion, 
L’année philosophique: by Professor E. B. McGilvary.—Borden P. 
Bowne, Metaphysics: by Professor E. L. Hinman.—/. W. Powell, 
Truth and Error: by J. D. Logan. 


IV. Summaries of Articles. 
V. Notices of New Books, 
VI. Notes. 





Address for literary communications, 
J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address for business communications, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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Birds and All 
Nature. 


15 cents a Copy, $1.50 a Year. 


This is one of the most unique magazines of the cen- 
tury. It contains eight full-page illustrations each 
month and thirty-two pages of popular text. Birds, 
animals and flowers in their Natural Color are repre- 
sented. 

Especially adapted to school and home. Without 
doubt the finest magazine for primary and kindergarten 
teachers on th: market. 

BIRDS AND ALL NATURE, §1.50 a year, was 
established January, 1897, and thousands are stil] sub- 
scribing and ordering the back numbers and bound vol- 
umes I., 11., LII., IV., $1.25 each. 

The features that have made the magacine so popu- 
lar will be retained. 


The colored pictures will, as in the past, strike the 
eye and hold attention. 


We have added eight pages of text and wonderfully 
improved the descriptive matter. 


Special Offer In order to introduce BIRDS AND 


ALL NATURE to a large circle of 
new readers, we offer a trial subscription of six months 
for fifty cents to any person not now a subscriber. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Che Ohio 
YE bucational Mouthty 


IS ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND STRONGEST 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ig is the organ ef the State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, the State Association of School Exami- 
ners and Township Superintendents, and the 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls 
over 6000 members. Its circulation and stand- 
ing are such as to make it an excellent advertis- - 
ing medium for book firms, school supply houses, 
and all persons who wish to reach the leading 
teachers. 


For information regarding subscription and 
advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 





The New Models 
of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York ‘ 


work 














«The Journal of Pedagogy occupies a dignified and 
exalted position in educational journalism in country. 
One may be sure to find educationa] matters discussed in 
this journal in a broad, scholarly fashion, and at the same 
time in a cultured, pleasing style, characteristics which 
o writing, too frequently lacks.””"—Professor M. 

- O'Suga, University of Wisconsin, 


THE 


JOURNAL of PEDAGOGY 


For JANUARY 


contains the following important contributions : 
The Elementary character of Secondary Educa- 
tion, F. E. Spalding, Ph.D.; A Comparative 
Study of Colleges, Pres. D. B. Purinton; Re- 
port of the Committee on Educational Progress, 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, Frank A. 
Hill, Lit.D., Chairman; Individual Child Study, 
Will S. Monroe, A.M.; The Hygiene of Ele- 
mentary Education, G. M. Fitz, Ph.D.; The 
Course in English in the Secondary School, Eva 
M. Tappan, Ph.D.; Science and the New Edu- 
cation, C. M. Hargitt, Ph.D. 

The usual amount of space is given to editor- 
ials and book-reviews. 


journal of Pedagogy, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Copies of the Jounnat oF Pepacocy may be had of 
Lemcke & Buechner, 8:2 Broadway, New York. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS 


The Biblical World Esited by President W.R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 


with special numbers in June and ° 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best magazine 
published for the busy minister, the Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking layman. 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents, 
© Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
The School Review August; averages about 80 pages. This publication Z dietine- 
tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. Special number in June. 
$1.50 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 
+ Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 
The Botanical Gazette t 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in all 
its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 
items. Contributions from leading botanists. $4.00 year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. ¢ 


; Edited by T.C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 
The Journal of Geology $20 pages. Devoted to the interests of geol roan the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. am jt young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


° An International Review of and 

The Astrophysical Journal 45, o\rratt Physica, Edited by George F Hale 

and James E, Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and astrophysics. 

a $4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy ie ae ee 


tion promotes the scientific treatment pr pa in practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical speculative interest. $3.00 year; single copies, 75 cents. 


& Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 
The American Journal of Theology (yriveccty of Chicago. The only 
journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern in - 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fi 

and particular schools. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. ; 


yThe American Journal of Sociology Fate, PY pion Sethe reaait 


of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 

the latest developments in sociological thought and ia ocial endeavor. sitet ha ciate 

The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures 

Edited by President W. R. - Quarterly; about 80 pages. This journal is a con- 

tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 

$3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 

° . Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 

The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 

Qunedy Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 

University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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5 of circulation and 

; advertising rates considered 
is the best advertising 

; medium offered to publishers 
in the United States. 
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THIS EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKLY 


reaches a very influential class of 
book buyers. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR RATES. 


New England Publishing Company 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONTENTS EACH MONTE < 
WaDECEe 


Late School Law Decisions. 

New Rules adopted by Boards. 

All new School Legislation. 

How to build School Houses. The Most Popular 
Heating and Ventilating. , Educational Journal 


School House Hygiene. . 
Salaries Paid Teachers, in the Unrted States. 


Rate of School Taxes. 

Appointment of Teachers. 

Dismissal of Teachers. 

Text-Book Adoptions. 

School Board Conventions. 

Purchases of Supplies. 

Notes on School Furniture. 

Free Text-Book Problems. 

Popular School Books. 

Leading School Supply Houses. $1.00 

Portraits of Leading School Men. Per Year. 

Important Board Transactions. 

Editorials on School Topics. 

Directory Educational Publishers. 3 _~ 

Directory of Leading Text-Books. — 

Directory School Supply Dealers. WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PuBLisHer 
School Board Doings Everywhere. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE. 


SCHOOL. —e 


Gives all the school news of the greatest Public School Cen- 
ter in the World. 

The only School Newspaper published, and the only journal 
of general circulation among the 15,000 teachers and school 
officers of GREATER NEW YORK and the METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT, in a school population of 7,000,000 pupils. 
SCHOOL has a general circulation among Boards of Education, 
Public Libraries and School Superintendents throughout the 
country. 











SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 


H. S. FULLER, Editor. Subscription Price, $2.00 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY 


THE SGHODL NEWS G0,, ‘cone ete: oe. NEW YORK CITY. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES. THE BOOK LOVER. 


Supported by the State of  Michigns. Practical work. Large, handsome, unique magazine. Quar- 
a koe ee ATTEND | taehy, OL. a year. ” Sample 25 cents, 


DR. M. E. WADSWORTH, President, 1203 B Market Street, 
Houghton, Michigan. San Francisco, Cal, 











-». LHE... 


American Journal of Archaeology 


The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Bi-Monthy. Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, $1.00. 





EDITORIAL STAFF. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 
JAMES R. WHEELER (for the School at Athens), CoLumMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
ALLAN MARQUAND (for the School in Rome), PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (President of the Archaeological Institute), HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
THOMAS D. SEYMOUR (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School of Athens) 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
WM. GARDNER HALE (Chairman of the Managing (committee of the School in Rome), UNt 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


NOTE.—Communications for the Editorial Board should be addressed to the Editor-in-Chief, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, or to any member of the Board. 





With the past year, the Archaeological Institute of America began the uni- 
form and regular publication of its Papers, Reports and other documents. 


CONTENTS. 


Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, 
Classical, and Oriental Archaeology. 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
Proceedings of the Institute, and of other Archaeological Societies; Sum- 
maries of Archaeological News; Correspondence; Notes and Notices. 
Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, 
and of other Committees of the Institute. 
Reprints of important papers are on sale by THE MacmILLAN ComPANY, who 
publish the Journal in America and Europe and also receive all subscriptions for it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





PROFESSORS wanr 


SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


Annual Subscription from us, $6.00. 





SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 


12 Cortlandt St., New York 


Circulars and full particulars on application. 





25c 


25c 


MANUAL OF ORTHOGRAPHY 


By HENRY R. PATTENGILL 
(SIXTH EDITION. 35TH THOUSAND.) 


Most concise and teachable manual on the subject published, Excellent drills on articulation, 
fine pronunciation exercises. Glorious spelling tests. List of 2,000 words commonly mispro- 
nounced, Send 25c. in stamps for a sample, 88 pp., linen, morocco finish. Address 


HH. R. PATTENGILL, 


25c 


LANSING, MICH. 


25c 





THE 


NEW YORK 
Teachers’ Mapazine 


BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 
Devoted to the Professional Advancement of 
’ the Teacher. 
BRIGHT, PROGRESSIVE, UP-TO-DATE articles 
on every phase of live educational topics, 
In each number of the MAGAZINE will ap- 
an article on ‘‘ Reminiscences of My 


School Days,” by a prominent United States 
Senator, Congr n, or Statesman. 


Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, Congressman from 
New York, will write for the May number. 

These contributions by the foremost men of 
our land make a valuable series of very interest- 
ing and instructive articles, and give an insight 
into the methods followed years ago in rural 
districts when the schoolmaster boarded ’round, 


Monthly, $1.00 Per Year. 


Agents wanted in every school and at every 
Teachers’ Institute. Liberal terms, 


TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO, 
142 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Nova Scotia 
Tours. 


Personally conducted. Sixth season, 
and August. 


july 
Delightful parties of pleasant 
people, with whom you will quickly feel the 
“comradeship ” of travel. One party will visit 
the scenesof Long/ellow’s Evangeline, another 
the beautiful Bras D’Or Lakes and the mines 
of Cape Breton. Nova Scotia is cool and 
bracing. The itineraries will be so arranged as 
to avoid rush and hurry and provide vest for 
tired brain workers. If you want to go to 
Nova Scotia this summer write us. 


Address (with 2c. stamp) 


Associate Editor of Edncation, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





State Directories of 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


The collection of material from authentic sources was begun after the schools opened in Sep- 
tember, for the annual series of Vaile’s School Principals’ and Superintendents’ Directories for 1898- 
99. They are right up to date for the current year, and include the lists for the following 24 states, 
bound in paper covered pamphlets: 


Illinois Oregon Minnesota 
hom Book 





Iowa Idaho North Dakota}-One Book. 

Indiana Washington South Dakota 

California Montana Delaware 

Colorado >}One Book. Missouri Maryland }One Book. 

Wyoming Nebraska New Jersey 

Kansas New York Pennsylvania 

Michigan Ohio Wisconsin 

These Directories give the name and present P. O. addresses of about 20,000 of the foremost 

school people in the country. The lists include the principal teacher in every graded school in each 
of the States named, from the two-room village school to the largest ward and city schools. Price 
$1 each, or $15 for the full set of 15 books. 


Address E. 0. VAILE, Publisher, Intelligence and The Week’s Current, 


OAK PARK, ILL. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Official Paper of the State Teachers’ Association, 











ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Published Monthly at Madison, Wisconsin. 
A vigorous organ of western educational thought and progress. 
Send for sample copies to 


208 East Main Street, MADISON, WIS. 


Terms, $1.00 per Annum. 





ASTIGMATISM 52 wanes'Serunnes, 
es ne eS THE INESTIMABLE 
\ Bi BLESSING OF SIGAT. 


SE FRESTORER R way AVOID SPECTACLES & EYEGLASSES. 
HEADACHE & SURGICAL OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON THE 


EYE. MAILED FREE 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





29 W. 23p ST, 
NEW YORK, 


benry Dol & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


JAMES’ TALKS TO TEACHERS. 


By Prof. Wm. James, author of “‘ The Principles of Psychology.” 
Gilt Top. 12mo. §1.50. 


These brilliant “ talks ’’ on psychol: to the general reader as well as to teachers, and created much - 
eral interest in the Atlantic ‘Monthly thay se half of them appened. , a 
CONTENTS : Psychology and the Teaching Art ; The Stream of Consciousness; The Child as a Behaving Or- 
gabe: Education and Behavior; The Necessity of Reactions; Native and Acquired Reactions; What the Native 
eactions are; The Laws of Habit; The’Associations of Ideas; Interest; Attention; Memory; The Acquisition 
of Ideas; Apperception; The Will; The Gospel of Relaxation; On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings; 


Makes Life Significant. 


STACPOOLE’S THE RAPIN. 


A Novel of Parisian life. 


I2mo. 


$1.25. 


New York Tribune: “It isa captivating book. It is an odd production, freakish in tone, spasmodic in move- 
ment, but its very freakishness gives it charm. . . A book which it would be folly to attempt to remember, 


almost folly to leave unread.”’ 


Chicago-Times Herald: “A powerfully written book with passages of great pathos.” 


A story of adventures in England and the Southern Seas. 
Dial: ‘ Oneof the most captivating works of fiction that it has often been our good fortune to read. . 


series of the most romantic and startling experiences. 
rative manner both direct and forcible 


The author’s invention is unflaggingly brilliant, and his nar- 
The reader bent upon excitement alone, and the reader who delights in 


12mo. $1.25. 


the better qualities of romance in literary form and psychological portrayal will alike find their account in a book 


which we counsel them not to miss.”” 


ut New List of Books in General Literature, with portraits, free. 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited for America by H. E. Krensrer. With 94 illustrations and 510 musical examples. 
(Descriptive circular free. ) 
W. J. Henperson in NV. V. Times Saturday Reviews: 


ing way. 
important books on music that has ever been published.” 


12mo. $3.00, 


‘* Harmony he treats in a new and intensely interest- 


. . it seems to have been his idea when he began to let no interesting topic escape. . . one of the most 





A History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies. 


By Gerorce Wits BotsrorD, Ph.D., 
Harvard University, author of ‘ De- 


velopment of the Athenian Constitu- 


tion,”’ etc. 


Crown 8vo, $1.10 net. 


“Tt is a miracle in these days of machines. 
It contains feeling and ideas as well as facts. 
To other writers Greece has always seemed to 
be a foreign country; but you have made it 
yours and ours. It is superb.”.—-W. Dawson 
Fohknson, Instructor in History and English, 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 


Send for the Lists of Forthcoming Books and 
of Books Issued during 1898 by 


The Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Patrick's Popular Books 


Pedagogics. 12mo, pp. 224, Cloth, 60c. 
Pebbles. 12mo, pp. 96, Cloth, 30c. 
The Recitation. 12mo, pp. 32, 15c. 


English in the Public Schools. 
pp. 32, 15c. 


I2mo; 


** You have compressed a wonderful amount of valu- 
able matter into your ‘ Elements of Pedagogics.’ The 
essence of many books on teaching is here found on a 
few pages.”"—Presipgnt Joun W. Coox, Normal, Ill. 


** Pedagogical Pebbles, by Supe:intendent J. N. 
Patrick, is a little educational diadem of ninety-six 
pages.’"—SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GregsNwoop, Kansas 
City. 


«*T agree with every word you say in the little book 
called ‘The Recitation.’ It is a sound, healthy, honest, 
straightforward book, and I trust it will get into the 
hands of every teacher in America.’”"—COLONEL FRAN- 
cis Parxer, Chicago Normal School. 

Special prices will be made to jobbers and on 
large quantities for teachers’ reading circles, for 
institutes, and for special class use. 


SC:00L EDUCATION COMPANY, 
26 Washington Avenue §S., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 





Annual Price of 
Subscription, | D= LO RE Single Number, 
Price, $1.00 20 cents 
An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 


“The bonniest little Magazine evér put together on the subject.” —R. Kgarton. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Editor 


Asst. Curator of Vertebrate Zoblogy, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 





IN EDITING BIRD-LORE, Mr. Chapman has secured the co-operation of practically 
every prominent writer on birds in nature in this country, and among the contributors 
to the first volume will be JoHN BurroucHs, HENry VAN Dyke, BRADFORD ToRREY, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT, FLORENCE A, MERRIAM, ANNIE 
TRUMBALL SLOssON, EDITH M. THOMAS, and other well-known authors, whose assistance 
is an assurance that the magazine will be of the highest possible character. 

BIRD-LORE will be the official organ of the Audubon Societies for the Protection of 
Birds, which have a membership of over 16,000, and a special department under the charge 
of Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, the well-known author of nature books, will be devoted to 
Audubon work. There will also be a department for small children, and the growing in- 
terest in bird studies in the schools will be catered to by articles designed to assist teachers 
and students, 

THE FEATURE of the magazine will be the publication of large numbers of illustrations of 
birds, their nests and eggs photographed from nature. It is only recently that 
bird students have learned the value of the camera in portraying birds and their homes, but 
already some remarkable results have been secured. The best will be published in BIRD 
LORE, which will therefore be of especial value to photographers. 





Comments of the Press on Bird-Lore. 


“It promises to present the subject of birds most intelligently.” — 7e Outlook. 
“The first issue is all that can be desired.”—Catholic News. 
“Extremely interesting, entertaining, and instructive.”"— Mew York Home Fournal. 
“A beautiful publication. . . . . it ought to be well supported.”—Hartford Daily Times. 
“It may be commended to all bird lovers.” —San Francisco Chronicle, 
“The interesting subject matter and the fine illustrations are sure to find approval.” 
Albany Times-Union. 
“The Editor and Publishers should be congratulated on the general excellence of the magazine, 
which is not alone a delight to the mind, but also to the eye.” Our Animal Friends. 


“Bird-Lore . . . . is in exquisite taste mechanically and the attractiveness of the magazine is 

uw, Well sustained with ably written articles, . . . . There are fine illustrations of birds and 
their nests. A liberal education on bird life is given and the reader is instructed as well as 
charmed.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Bird-Lore . . . . hason its own merits taken its place at the front in the list of popular 
natural history magazines. . . . . That there is need of such a journal has of late become 
more and more manifest, and Bird-Lore, with its avowed purpose to promote the ‘study and 
protection of birds,’ has come none too soon, and that it so completely fills its réle is a source 
of great satisfaction to all bird lovers.”— 7he Aus. 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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BIRDS? "es. 


By A. H. EVANS, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge 


BEING VoLuME IX oF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HIsToRY 


EDITED BY AND 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the University Museum of Zoology Univ. Lecturer on the Morphology of Invertebrates 

A short description of the majority of the forms in many of the Families, and of the most 
typical or important of the innumerable species included in the large Passerine Order. Prefixed 
to each group is a brief summary of the Structure and Habits; a few further particulars of the 


same nature being subsequently added where necessary, with a statement of the main Fossil forms 
as yet recorded. 


With about 150 Illustrations, Charts, Index, Etc., and an Ont- 
lize Showing the Scheme of Classification adopted 





‘* The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’—E..iott Couzs. 


A Dictionary of Birds 


By ALFRED NEWTON 


Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University of Cambridge 
Assisted by HANS F. GADOW, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


RICHARD LYDEKKER CHARLES S. ROY 


Author — ve an Rape = ote ag ~~ Professor in the University of Cambridge 


ROBERT W. SCHUFELDT 
Late U.S. Army. Author of « The Mythology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo, PRICE $ro net 


* It is far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . - the best ‘all-round’ 
book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all readers; the one which 
conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one which is freest from misstatements of any 
sort; the one which is most cautious and conservative in expression of opinions where opinions 
may reasonably differ; the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in ren- 
dering adverse decisions. . . . ”—From an extended review in The Auk, 


“ The most valuable and most interesting contribution ever made to the subject of which it 
treats.”— Science. 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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The competion of *‘an exceptionally valuable book.’’—Tuk HERALD, New York. 


The History of Mankind 


Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL 


From the Second German Edition, revised. 


TRANSLATED BY INTRODUCTION BY 


A. J. BUTLER, M.A. E. B. TYLOR, D.C.L 
With Colored Plates, Maps and Illustrations. 


Complete in Three Volumes, $12.00. 





CONTENTS. 
Volume |. BookI. Principles of Ethnography. 
Book II. The American-Pacific Group of Races. 
Races of Oceania—Australia—and Malay Islands. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Volume Il, Book II. The American-Pacific Group ( Continued.) 


The Cultured Races of America—Ancient Civilized Races 
of America—Arctic Races. 


Book III. The Light Stocks of South and Central Africa. 
Book IV. The Negro Races. 
The South and East Africans. 
Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 
Velume Ill. Book IV. The Negro Races (Continued.) 
Africans of the Interior—West Africans, 
Book V. The Cultured Races of the Old World, 
Africans—Asiatics—Europeans., 
Fust Ready, Cloth, Imperial 8vo, $4.00. 


‘« This work is one which will be hailed with pleasure by all interested in the 
diffusion of knowledge regarding man, and it may be recommended as much the 
best in the domain of which it treats now accessible in English.’’—Science. 


“« Really the only comprehensive manual of universal ethnography.”—FRED- 
ERICK STARR, in Zhe American Journal of Sociology. 





ThE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York City 
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An Expert Report on the Philippines by the recently ap- 
pointed Commissioner, Professor Dean C. Worcester. 


“* Every page ts hot with interest and full of plums.’’ —THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AND THEIR PEOPLE 


A Record of Personal Observation and Experience with 
A Short Summary of the History of the Archipelago 


By DEAN C WORCESTER, University of Michigan. 
Fully illustrated from photographs taken by Dr. F. S. Bourns in visits to all the chief islands, 
Cloth Svo. $4.00 


Tis perhaps not generally known that Professor Dean C. Worcester, of the 
| University of Michigan, a member of the special Commission now in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, is the author of the recently published and very widely read book Zhe 
Philippine Islands and their People. This is the most exhaustive work that has appeared on the 
situation in the islands, and is therefore naturally having a very wide reading. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if the Professor’s knowledge of the Philippines and their affairs and habits would have been so sig- 
nally recognized by President McKinley had the latter not read the Professor’s book. The record 
of his three years’ wanderings and observations on the islands, led to a flattering personal invi- 
tation to Washington, from the President, and the subsequent appointment of the Professor as 
Commissioner. 

« We strongly recommend this volume ; first, because of the great variety and diversity ofits 
information, which is well and discriminatingly presented; and, second, on account of the inherent 
interest of the whole volume, which is as absorbing, though of course in a difterent way, as a good 
adventure story.”— 7he Herald, Boston. 

« By far the most detailed and accurate volume on the Philippines that has ever come to our 
notice . . . perilous and exacting work well done. The book is an exciting chronicle of events, 
varied and entertaining as a story with numerous, excellent and unique pictures.” —7he Transcript. 


The Philippine Islands and Round About 


4 1. The author is already known by several bright 
Younghusband, accounts of travel or service in Burmah, Japan, neante ent 
Queen’s Own Ceylon, and on the Indian Frontier. Conditions of 
Corps of Guides, = Cloth. Svo. Tlustrated. $2.50. the Past Year. 
F.R.G.S., ete. 

“ The author is Major G. J. Younghusband, of the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, already 
widely known as the writer of “The Relief of Chitral.’” Because he is a trained observer and has, 
in addition to some pleasing pen pictures, given us some British army comment upon the American 
soldier as a fighting man and his government as a military and naval factor, the volume is of more 
than common interest. His suggestions regarding the problems of the future are of striking and 
timely interest. It is creditable to the author’s grasp of the situation that he foresaw clearly condi- 
tions which have arisen bearing upon a pessible arrangement to exchange the Philippines for colo- 
nies at our doors.”—New York Herald. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, “xew'vorx'” 





An Up-to-Date 
Review of 








A CHILD’S BOOK FOR SPRINGTIME. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin. 


A Companion Volume to ‘Citizen Bird.” 





BY MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Illustrated by Ernest 
Seton Thompson. Cloth, i2mo. Price, $1.50, net. 
By the author of An odd, interesting story underlies the relation of the By the author of 
“* Birdcraft,” etc. life histories of all our most notable mammals. The ‘‘ 7immy-Anne,” etc. 
artist's name guarantees the perfection of animal pic- 
tures 


‘¢ Breezily and brightly written, yet crammed with matter every child should know.’’; CHARLES 
DE Kay, New York. 


‘*Mrs. Wright combines in an unusual degree minute knowledge of natural life and the power 
of conveying that knowledge in a very interesting fashion.’’— Zhe Outlook. ities, 


‘* One of the most attractive ‘ animal’ books.’’— 7he Review of Reviews. 
‘¢ An attractive well illustrated volume, which though primarily intended for children” must 


prove interesting and instructive to older persons.” —W. H. Oscoop in Science. awe 

‘¢ The illustrations call for almost unqualified praise. . . . It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that these are the best small illustrations of our mammals ever brought together in a single vol- 
ume.’’— Zhe Nation. 


‘* Four- Footed Americans serves the double purpose of giving a lively, ertertaining story of 
camping out in northern woods and enabling the young reader to make acquaintance with many 
interesting individuals in the animal world. . . . It is delightfully written and well calculated to 
inspire interest in the study of natural history.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


BIRDCRAFT. 


A Field Book of Two Hundred “The book is attractive, interesting, help- 
Song, Game, and Water Birds, fal, and? every lover of birds.” 
By Mase. OscooD WRIGHT, —Science. 
Author of ‘The Friendship of Nature, etc. 

Cloth. Small Quarto. With Eighty Full-Page Plates 
Price, $2.50, net. by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
*¢ This is the third edition of Birdcraft, and its excellencies have already won the commenda- 
tien of all naturalists. . . . Such fineness of truth, such accuracy of drawing, could only be 
the work of genius—not genius which is simply the capacity for hard work, but genius which is 
innate, heaven issioned, ‘inbreathed by the life breather,’ by the maker and teacher of man 

and nature alike.’’—Jnter- Ocean. 











For the Younger Bird-Lovers. 


CITIZEN BIRD. 


Scenes from Bird Life in “One of the most charming as well 
Plain English for Beginners. ee ee 
By Maser Oscoop WRIGHT, Author of “‘ Tommy-Anne,” etc., 
and Dr, Etuiott CovEs, Author of “Birds of North America.” 
Cloth. Crown Svo. With over One Hundred Illustrations 
$1.50 net. by Louis Agassiz Fuerteg, 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 


JUST READY 
General Physiology 


An OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE OF Lire. By Prof. Max VerRworn, M.D., 
University of Jena. Translated from the Second German Edition and 
Edited by Frederic S. Lee, Ph.D., Columbia University. With 285 


illustrations. Cloth. 8Svo. $4.00, net. 








Professor Verworn’s Ad/gemeine Physiologie has, since its appearance in 1894, 
been considered the standard modern book of physiology. A second and revised 
edition was issued in 1897, and from that text the present translation has been made. 
Itfis now published in a form convenient for the use of students, and will be wel- 
comed by biologist generally.— Zhe Medical Review of Reviews. 





The Dawn of Reason 
Mental Traits in the Lower Animals. By James Wer, Jr., M.D., 


author of “‘The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual 


Desire.” Cloth. xramo, $1.25. 


*‘An exhaustive 
and scholarly 
study ...in a 
clear, simple 
and brief form.’’ 
—Louisville Times, 


\ “Any one interested in 
progress of comparative psy- 
chology must wish well toa 
man who, without the incen- 
tives of the professed natural- 
ist, makes it a labor of love 
to watch animal life. I, for 
one, shall welcome such ob- 
servations, even though they 
are more one sided than Dr. 
Weir's. His favoritism to- 
ward animals, though it has 


deprived us of any records of 
unintelligent cormduct and 
perhaps prevented the repe- 
tition of some tests and even 
distorted facts, has still failed 
to injure a very considerable 
number ef suggestive and 
important observations. It 
will pay any student of ani- 
mal psychology to read the 
book for the sake of these.’’ 
DR. EDWARD THORNDIKE In Sclence. 





The author is a 
bold and inde- 
pendent thinker 
...and his 
observations 
profoundly in- 
teresting.—Chron- 
icie San Francisco. 


Experimental [Morphology 


By CHARLES BENEDICT DAVENPORT, PH.D., Instructor in Zodlogy in Harvard University. 
Part I. ErFrFecrs OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS ON PROTOPLASM. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.60 net. 

‘¢ The material which is discussed has been well digested and is well arranged . . and 
the style is on the whole clear and concise. The book is a readable one for both the morphologist 
and physiologist. —J. P. McMuRRICH in Science. 

Part II. EFFecr oF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL AGENTS UPON GROWTH. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 
The widespread and increasing interest in the study of the conditions of development and its 


experimental control makes it certain that this book will be welcomed by a large number of students 
of zodlogy, physiology, botany and agriculture. 
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New Scientific Books. 


JUST READY. 





The Elements of Practical Astronomy 


By W. W. CAMPBELL, Astronomer at the Lick Observatory, California. 


Cloth Svo, $2.00 x22. 


A practical elementary statement of the principles underlying the varied work of a modern 
observatory. 


The Arithmetic of Chemistry 


Being a simple treatment of the subject of Chemical Calculations. By JoHN WADDELL, B. Sc. 
(Lond.), Ph.D. (Heidelberg), D.Sc. (Edin.), formerly Assistant to the Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of Edinburgh. Cloth, 16mo, 90 cents x7. 


An accurate, simple and systematic treatment of the subject, arranged so as to make the text 
present a continuous line of argument. Useful tables are appended, the French metric system, 
of thermometric scales, atomic weights, equations in frequent use, four-place logarithms, etc. 


The Spirit of Organic Chemistry 


An introduction to the Current Literature of the subject. By Prof. ARTHUR LACHMAN, Ph.D., 
University of Oregon. With an Introduction by Prof. PaAuL C. FREER, Ph. D., University of 
Michigan. Cloth Crown S8vo, $1.50 ze. 


“The Spirit of Organic Chemistry” is a supplement to the standard text-book of the subject ; it 
consists of selected chapters, historically and critically presented. The topics chosen for presen- 
tation have been selected mainly because of their adaptability to the above manner of treat- 
ment, but they will be found to include nearly all the fundamental problems and conceptions 
of this branch of chemistry. 


An Introductory Course of Quantitative Chemical 
Analysis, with Explanatory Notes and Stoichio- 
metrical Problems 


By Henry P. TAsot, Ph.D., Professor of Analytical Chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Zhird Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Svo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 xe. 
A Handbook of Metallurgy 


A Translation of Dr. CARL SCHNABEL’s Handbook of Metallurgy. Edited by HENRY 
Louls, Professor of Mining in the Durham College of Science. 
Volume I.—Copper—Lead—Silver—Gold. 
Volume II.—Zinc— Cadmium — Mercury— Bismuth—Tin—Anti- 
mony—Arsenic—Nickel—Cobalt—Platinum—Aluminium, 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. $ro net. 


Electricity in Town and Country Houses 
By Percy E. Scrutron. Second Edition. Fully lilustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 x7. 
A brief and simple statement of the first principles of the application of electricity to the needs 
of the home, for heating, cooking, lighting, etc. A description is given of the plants required 
for towns of various size, and there are numerous illustrations showing examples of electric 


appliances. It isa popular and untechnical book, and intended for those who have not the 
time necessary for a study of more strictly scientific works. 
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Professor Bailey's Latest Book 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE 


A TExT-BooK FOR SCHOOLS AND RuRAL Societizs. Edited by L. H. BAILEy, with contributions 
from his colleagues in the Cornell University. 92 Illustrations, $1.25, 


This is an attempt to analyze the complex subject of agriculture, and to present the underlying principles and 
factors in clear, terse English. Each chapter is in two parts: the first part, or the principles, is in numbered 
paragraphs in very large type; the second part contains informal suggestions to the teacher and pupil, with illus- 
trations. It is a skeleton of agricultural] science and practice. Full references are made to available literature. 





THE EVOLUTION OF OUR NATIVE FRUITS LESSONS WITH PLANTS 


: : SUGGESTIONS FOR SEEING AND INTERPRETING 

By L. H. BaItey, Professor of Horticulture in Somz OF THE CommMON Fors OF VEGETA- 
the Cornell University. TION, by L. H. BatLey; with delineations 
485 pages. 125 Illustrations. $2.00. from nature by W. S. HOLDswortH, Agric. 


College of Mich. 
In this entertaining volume, the origin and develop- 

ment of the fruits peculiar to North America are in- 12mo. Half leather. $1.10 mez, 
quired into, and the personality of those horticultural “Itfis an admirable book and cannot fail both to 
pioneers whose almost forgotten labors have given us | awaken interest in the subject and to serve as a helpful 
our most valuable fruits is touched upon. ‘The conclus- | and reliable to young students of plant life.”— 
ions reached, the information presented , and the sugges- | Professor V. M. SPALDING, University of Michigan. 
tions asto future developments, cannot but be valuable « I unhesitatingly recommend the work to all who 
to any thoughtful fruit-grower, while the terse style of | are interested in this fascinating science.”’—New York 
the author is at its best in his treatment of the subject. Herald. 








THE RURAL SCIENCE SERIES 
Recent and Forthcoming Volumes 


CARD.—Bush Fruits. KING. —Irrigation and YVOORHEES.—Fertilizers. 


A horticultural monograph of Drainage. The Source, Character and Com- 
raspberries, blackberries, dew- position of Natural, Home-made 
berries, currants, gooseberries, By F. H. Kine, University of and Manufactured Fertilizers ; 
and other shrub-like fruits. By Wisconsin. Author of “ The and Suggestions as to their use 
Frep. W. Carp, Professor of Soil,” etc. Jn preparation. for Different Crops and Condi- 
? tions, by Epwarp B. VoorHzss, 

Horticulture in the Rhode Island Director N. J ic. Exper. 
College of Agriculture and Me- There is no practicable book, ac- Stations, and’ Prof. in Rutgers 
chanic Arts, and Horticulturist to  cessible to American readers, on the College. 
the Experiment Station ; formerly ——_ of irrigation. Professor *“ yamo. Cloth. 1.00. 
Prof { Horti jai as in th ing travelled in the Old. World 

eesor OF Ho ‘ure in the and in our own arid regions to study It explains the latest results of ex- 
University of Nebraska. Edited these questions, and the book will be iments; to determine what ferti- 
by L. H. Barray. a compact illustrated handbook of lizers are best for given soils and 
Cloth. Fully illustrated, $1.50. _ these interesting subjects. given crops. 





THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 


By Dovcias HoucHTon CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany of Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Calif. Cloth. 12mo0. $1.25 


This book is intended to present in brief form, and in as untechnical a way as possible, a sketch of the devel- 
P ef the vegetable kingdom, based upon the most reliable investigations of recent years. The work was not 
a primarily, for botanical students, but rather as a summary of the more important facts bearing wu the 
a of plant forms, for the use of students, professional or otherwise, interested in the general pro! of 
evolution. 
Chapters on the geological hist of plants, the factors affecting ‘their geographical distribution and he 
relation of plants to po nga also included. 








An Elementary Text-Book of Botany 


By Sipney H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.; Fellow of Magdalen College and Sherardian Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Oxford. With 397 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.25 net, 
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Second Edition Just Ready. 


Would you keep abreast of the newer 
thinking ? Add to your library 


THE DIVINE DRAMA, 


The Manifestation of God in the Universe. 


By GRANVILLE ROSS PIKE. 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


COMMENTS. 


CONGREGATIONALIST 
“It seems to me a very valuable book. 
It is a translation of Christianity into the terms of mod- 
ern thought.”’ WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
bastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


METHODIST 
“A remarkable treatment of the most im- 
portant questions of this age.’ OuN H. VINCENT, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


UNITARIAN 
“A — book, most characteristic of this 
present time. . . . The spirit of the book is fine.” 
Minot J. SAVAGE, 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York. 


UNITARIAN 


“A very noble beok. 
impression.” 


This is the first and last 
Joun W. Cuapwick. 


CONGREGATIONALIST 


«It seems to me one of the best statements 
I have seen of the newer thinking in its spiritual, 
theological, and sociological — - 
Lyman ABBOTT 
Sormerly Pastor of the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. 


BAPTIST 


“This book is a valuable contribution to the 
newer thinking of the hour regarding many of the great 
questions of destiny and duty. It is thoroughly 
stimulatin g in its intellectual quality, instructive 
in historic reference, and eg ye in its religious 
spirit.” MacArtuHur, 

Pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York. 


“A recasting of reli 
enlarged ,conceptions to) 
our time.”’ 


goo thought to conform to the 
nature and life which dominate 
Review oF Reviews. 


**We should not quickly dissent from anyone who 
called it the best theological work of the 
year.” Tus OutLook, New York. 


“A remarkable book. .: . If this is not an 
epoch-making book, it is comaiaty the fullest and best 
expression of an epoch.” 

Tue Eveninc Post, Chicago. 





Just Ready Price, $1.25 


A Companion Volume to 


“THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT” 


THE GOSPEL FOR 
A WORLD OF SIN 


BY THE REV. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D. 


Pastor of the Brick Church In New York. 
Professor (elect) of English Literature, Princeton 
University. 


FROM THE PREFACE 

This book is not meant to present a theory of 
the Atonement. 

On the contrary,it is meant to teach that 
there is no theory broad or deep enough to em- 
brace or explain the fact. 

A sinful world cannot possibly know all that 
is needed to reconcile it with a holy God. Sin 
itself, in its root and in its relations, contains a 
mystery. So does love. 

But the Atonement is the work of God’s love 
in its bearing upon man’s sin. Therefore it 
must include more than we can explain. .. . 

The saving work of Jesus Christ for man as a 
sinner,—that is what the Atonement means to 
us. And I think it surpasses all theories of it, 
just as life is more than biology. 

Henry VAN Dyke. 


SIXTH EDITION PRICE, $1.25 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN 
AGE OF DOUBT 


BY THE REV. 


HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., LL.D, 








COMMENTS. 


“Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures form one of the 
most eloquent defences of Christianity that we 
have yet met with.”— 7he Academy, London. 

“The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we 
know in the whole range of theological writing 
at this period.” 7he New York Times. 
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THE 


TEMPLE DRAMATISTS 


ARE REPRINTS OF RARE OLD PLAYS, DEAR TO 
THE HEART OF EVERY SCHOLARLY READER. 


Volumes similar in size and style to the Temple Shakespeare. 


The binding 


is of two styles, olive cloth, price 45 cents; olive paste-grain roan, a flexible bind- 
ing, very like full leather, price 65 cents per volume. 





LIST OF FIRST VOLUMES. 


ELIZABETHAN SECTION 


WEBSTER’S Duchess of Malfi. Edited by 
Professor C. VAUGHAN, University College, 
Cardiff. 

MARLOWE’S Edward II. Edited by A. 
Witson Verity, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

JONSON'S Every Man in His Humour. 
Edited by Professor W. MACNEILE Dixon, 
Litt. D. 

Arden of Faversham 
ean). Edited by the 
M.A., Oxford. 

FLETCHER’S Faithful Shepherdess. Edited 
by Professor H. J. C. GRIERSON, University of 
Aberdeen. 

SHAKESPEARE and Fletcher’s The Two 
Noble Kinsmen. Edited by Professor C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D., University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. 

EDWARD III. (Pseudo-Shakespearean ). 
Edited by Professor G. C. MoorE-SMITH, 
Sheffield. 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton, EditeT by 
Prof. H. WALKER, S. David’s College, Lam- 
peter. 

HEYWOOD’S Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness. Edited by Professor A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D. 

MARLOWE’S Doctor Faustus. Edited by 
IsRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. University Lecturer in English. 

GREENE’S Tragical Reign of Selimus. 
Edited by Dr. GROSART. 

BEAUMONT@‘and FLETCHER’S Philaster. 
Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. 

FLETCHER’S Knight of the Burning Pes- 
tle. Edited by Professor F. W. MooRMAN. 


Pseudo-Shakespear, 
ev. RONALD BAYNE, 





KYD’S Spanish Tragedy. Edited by Profes- 
sor J. ScHICcK, Munich University. 

FARQUHAR’S The Beaux-Stratagem. A 
Comedy written by GEORGE FARQUHAR. 
Edited by H. MACAULAY FiTz-G1BBON. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
GREENE’S George A-Green 
BEN JONSON’S Alchemist 
The Return from Parnassus 


MASSINGER’S New Way to Pay Old 
Debts 


PEELE’S Old Wives Tale 
DAY’S Parliament of Bees 
WEBSTER’S White Devil 
OTWAY’S Venice Preserved 
ROWLEY ’S All Lost by Lust 
FORD’S Broken Heart 
SHIRLEY’S Cardinal 


MODERN SECTION 
FIRST VOLUMES, 
SHERIDAN’S The School for Scandal. 
Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 
SHERIDAN’S The Rivals. 
A. AITKEN, 
SHERIDAN’S The Critic. Edited by G. A. 
AITKEN, 
SHELLEY’S Prometheus Unbound. Edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 


Edited by G. 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
STEELE’S Funeral 
GAY’S Beggar’s Opera 
HOME’S Douglass 
GOLDSMITH’S She Stoops to Conquer 
GOLDSMITH’S Good Natured Man 
BYRON’S Manfred 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEw YORK 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS 


Under the General Editorship of Israzt GoLLancz, M.A., University Lec- 
turer .in English, Cambridge, etc. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. so centseach. Full 
limp leather, gilt top. 75 cents each. 

The sets in this admirable series are now put up m neat boxes. 


AMONG RECENT ISSUES ARE: 

North’s Plutarch, Vols. I., I. 

Browning’s Men and Women. Edited by Buxton Forman. 

Aurora Leigh. By Mrs, E. B. Browninc. Edited by Buxton ForMAN. 

Lives of John Donne, Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, 
etc. By Izaak Watton. In two volumes. 

The Song of Hiawatha, By H. W. LoncrELLow. 

Selden’s Table Talk. Facsimile of first edition. 

Marcus Aurelius. His Meditations. The Facsimile of the first translation by 
CasAUBON. 

Paradise Regained ; Sampson Agonistes, and other Poems by JoHN MILToN. 

Utopia. By Sir Tuos. More. 

Timber, or Discoveries. By BEN Jonson. 

The High History of the Holy Grail. * Translated for the first time from the 
French by Dr. SzpasTIAN Evans. With Appendix. In Two Vols. 

The Little Flowers of S. Francis. Newly translated from the Italian by Profes- 

’ sor T. W. Arnold. 

Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, With Notes by Rosert F. 
Horton, M.A. 

ae, Morte d’Arthur. In Four Vols. With Glossary, etc., by the General 

itor. 

Florio’s Montaigne. In Six Vols. With Notes, Glossary, and (in the sixth 
volume) Appendix by A. RayNEY WALLER. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In Six Vols. With Notes by ARNOLD GLOVER. 


LIST OF FUTURE VOLUMES IN THE SERIES: 


De Quincey. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 

Sentimental Journey. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Tristram Shandy. Two Vols. Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
Epictetus. Mrs. CArTsr’s Translation. Two Vols. Edited by W. H. D. Rouss. 
Carlyle’s Past and Present. Edited by G. Lowzs DICKINSON. 
Shelley’s Shorter Poems. Edited by BuxTon Forman. 
Apuleius, The Golden Ass. Edited by W. H. D. Rousz. 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets. Edited by Pror. G. C. Moore. SMITH. 
Walton’s Angler. 

Spenser’s Minor Poems. 

North’s Plutarch, Vols. Ill.-X. 


Nots.— When ordering be sure to state which binding is desired, cloth or leather. 
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The Lesson of Popular Government 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. Two Volumes, Cloth, $4.00. 


Politically important—The results of a lifetime of study. As the 7ranscript (Boston) says: 
«When these results are the conclusions of a cultivated mind, of an especially keen intelligence, and 
an enlightened conscience entirely devoted to the public good, they are likely to be worth careful 
study,” and goes on to describe them as “‘/uminous, exhaustive and instructive at every point.” 

“The work is strong in grasp of the subject, a4/e in treatment, and in contents it is @ mine of 


ideas and information, . . . showing extensive learning and research.”—The Chronicle 
Telegraph, Pittsburg. 





The Development of English Thought 


A Stupy IN THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


By SIMON N. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 


‘‘The results of far-reaching philosophic speculations . . . full of interest andsuggestion 
usually clearly, and often cleverly written, at once an evidence of and an incitement to thought.” 
— The Churchman. 
“The economic interpretation of history is a distinctly modern idea. It has had a place in nu- 
merous recent books, but we do not recall any volume of importance where it is applied with the 
searching philosophical thoroughness of the present work. The author’s logic and his observation 
are alike sound, and his grasp of the broad aspect of English development appears in every chapter, 
The presentation of the subject is scholarly, the terminology is accurate, the definitions are clear 
and almost always satisfactory, and the impression left on a thoughtful reader’s mind is that of ad- 


miration at the scope and method of the work and interest in its intellectual offering.” —-7he Tran- 
script. 





The Theory of the Leisure Class 


An Economic StuDy IN THE EVOLUTION oB INSTITUTIONS. 


By THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Economy and Managing Editor of 
the Yournal of Political Economy, University of Chicago. Cloth, Svo, $2.00. 


The book deals with the leisure class as an institution, its history and its place as a factor in the 
culture of to-day. 


“The study is both a new and useful one.”—7he Sum, Baltimore. 

Novel contribution to modern sociological study by Thorstein Veblen. The author seeks to 
trace the leisure class as it existed in the great empires of the ancient world and the feudal mon- 
archies of Europe, passing from the idlers of those days to the idlers of to-day. He finds that the 
leisure class has a distinct place and a certain economic value in modern life, and he bases his opin- 
ion on grounds which are tamiliar to students of present day conditions, though this application of 
them in so exact and detailed a form is novel. The student of general sociology and economics 


will be interested in the volume, as well as the student of current conditions for whom the volume 
is specially prepared. 
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Stories from American History 


Volumes Ready, Illustrated, $1.50 each. 


THE STORY OF OLD FORT LOUDON 





“ Full of thrilling incident ; the characters 
are sketched most artistically, the situations 
are intensely exciting. As an historical story 
it is almost ideally successful,” —Buftalo Com- 
mercial. 


A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of 
Tennessee, 1766. By CHAS. EGBERT 
CRADDOCK. Illustrated by E. C. Purx- 
OTTO. 


Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic 


Legends current before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, 





By THOMAS WENT- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 
Illustrated by ALBERT 
HERTER. 


Thomas 
Wentworth 
Higginson 











De Soto and His Men 


“ Stories which, rich in fancy and incident, 
demand an unconscious grace on the part of 
the narrator . . who sings these legends 
straight to the hearts of young and old.” — 
The Herald, Boston. 


in the Land of Florida 


The 16th Century. 


“It has about it als the fascination of a 
novel . + @ vigorous and well-written 
story of one of the most remarkable and ro- 
mantic episodes of early American history.” 


By GRACE KING, author 
of “New Orleans.” Il- Grace 


lustrated by GEORGE King 


GIBBS, 





Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 


Stories of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 


By FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON. [Illustrated by G, 
Varian and B. W, CLINE- 
DINST, 





Frank R. 
Stockton 











“< The narratives are full of startling adven- 
ture, almost superhuman endurance,and dash 
and daring enough to satisfy and fascinate the 
most exciting.’ —The Times, New York, 


Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors 


“ The tales ave of the kind that appeal to . 
patriotism and pride of country. The deeds 
done are part of the nation’s record; it should 
inspire her young sons to read them,”— 
troit Free Press, 





Tales of 1812. By JAS. 
BARNES. Illustrated by 
R. F. ZocBaum and C, 
T. CHAPMAN, 











Southern Soldier Stories 
Tales of the Civil War. 





By GEORGE CARY EG- 
GLESTON. Illustrated 
by R. F, ZoGBAUM. 


George 


Cary 
Eggleston 











“ Tale to make a boy’s heart beat fast.”— 
Independent, 

“ Crisp, bright, often thrilling, - full 
of Southern ginger and the roar of battle.” — 
Education. 





Send for a Circular Naming also Others to Follow. 
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THE NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


Published by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Jesus Delaney 
Cloth, $1.50 


The 
Short-Line War 


Cloth, $1.50 


Hugh Gwyeth 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Maternity 
of 
Harriott Wicken 
Cloth, $1.50 


Men’s Tragedies 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Rose of 


Dutcher’s Coolly 
Cloth, $1.50 





Striking characterizations of some unusual 
types. The hero is a study of mixed Spanish, 
Indian and Irish heredity in conflict with the 
restraints of an evangelical training. The scene 
is in Mexico, and incidentally gives an interesting 
picture of the relations between some Catholic 
and Methodist missionaries there. The plot is 
full of spirit and quite unhackneyed. 





A vividly real account of an attempt by a 
big railroad to capture a small “feeder;” the 
keen strategic defense of the latter’s President is 
very entertainingly narrated, while the relations 
between his private secretary and his rival’s 
daughter supply an undercurrent love story with 
an unexpectedly important bearing on the out. 
come of the clever plot. 





. A Roundhkead Cavalier, 

“The plot is good and holds one’s interest 
throughout; the characterization is strong and 
capitally sustained; the descriptions are admir- 
ably suggestive.” — Zhe Boston Budget. 


“A capital historical romance.”—THE 
OUTLOOK. 





“ An absorbing, tense, relentless movel. . » 
It is a drama broadly conceived, closely knit, 
and tragic beyond the wont of tragedy.”—-From 
Mrs: GEORGIANA PECK’s Boston Letters to 7he 
Providence Telegram. 





Realistic stories of crises in men’s lives— 
but the realisms of idealists, strong men of high 
aims however suffering and desolate—not realism 
of crime or the gutter, 





‘It is beyond all manner of doubt one of the 
most powerful novels of recent years. It has 
created a great sensation.” — 7he New Age. 

“A freshness and vigor and realism give a 
distinctive and rare value to the book,”—W. T. 
STEAD in The Review of Reviews. 





By 
JOSEPH 
GORDON 
DONNELLY 


By 
MERWIN 
WEBSTER 
Fust Ready 


By 
BEULAH 
MARIE DIX 


By 
MRS. HENRY 
DUDENEY 


By 
R. V. RISLEY 


By 
HAMLIN 
GARLAND 
New and Revised 
Edition 
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NEW NOVELS 


Beulah Marie 
ate eel 
on Hugh Gwyeth Just Ready. 
a: Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 

A stirring novel of war and adventure. The characters of the story are clear cut, well sus- 
tained and the novel itself is emphatically one of action and incident. Its atmosphere, its color 


and phrasing, all belong to those great years in English history which witnessed the struggle be- 
tween Cromwellian and Stuart forces, 





Hamlin 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly Just Ready. 


New and Revised Edition 
with additional material 


Main Travelled Roads Just Ready. 


New and Revised Edition 
with some additional stories 


Prairie Folks 


New Revised Edition 
with some new stories and poems 


Joseph Gordon 


Donnelly Jesus Delaney Gust Ready. 


This strange tragi-comedy is related by a man who has made a fortune on “ ’change ” in Chi- 
cago, and who, inflamed with missionary zeal, uses his wealth to support a mission in Mexico. 
While working down there his servant is the young convert, Jesus Delaney. Delaney is a com- 
ponent of Spanish, Indian and Irish blood, and has been educated in a northern college. Art, 
emotion, love burst the bonds which have been tied around him by the cold evangelical teaching, 
and his heredity proves too powerful for his religious environment. The juxtaposition of so much 
that is noble and so much that is mean in the mission has enabled the author to make some striking 
characterizations. Incidentally a very interesting view is obtained of the relations between Catholic 
and Methodist missionaries in some parts of Mexico. The “go,” the dash of the sfory, the tragi- 
cal comedy of Jesus Delaney’s life and the complexity of his heredity, make the story one which 
t is difficult to lay down. 


R. V. Risley Men’s Tragedies Just Ready. 


Volume of nine stories by R. V. Risley which is in press for immediate publication. As its 
name indicates the book is a set of realisms, but they are the realisms of idealists, strong, high, 
pure and desolate men—not the realisms of the gutter and the garret. 


Mrs. Henry The [Maternity of 
Dudenev Harriott Wicken 


A novel of marked ability and force. realistic and remorseless study of unhappiness. 
The protagonists are three women and two men. It is a remarkable book. 


Fust Ready, 
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The Story of France 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 


Cloth. 8vo. Gilt tops 


VOLUME I. $2.50 VOLUME II. /n Press 





“The Story of France is the fruit of great research, and is a conscientious 
and thoroughly readable presentation of a great theme . . . He has given 
us a highly interesting book upon one of the most fascinating themes of 
history.’’—Literature. 

“ The utmost simplicity of statement seems to be ever his aim . . . with 
never-failing interest, with sustained power, with not a hint of fatigue, and 
with abundant sympathy and appreciation.’’— Zimes, New York. 

'“ A powerful and convincing piece of writing.” The Evening Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. 

“ Without a dull or tedious passage from preface to final flyleaf.”—The 
Courier Fournal, Louisville. 

‘« He is serious, he is accurate ; he has a fine discrimination.” —G/ode- 
Democrat, St. Louis. 


‘‘ Warm with the vitality of a most modern life.’— Zhe Sun, Baltimore. 


“ Admirably balanced story of the growth and development of France.” 
—ILnter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“ He presents a social study of great strength.”—Fudblie Opinion. 
“ There is not a dull page in the whole 700.”—FPlain Dealer, Cleveland. 
“In the most brilliant manner Mr. Watson discusses each of the suc- 


cessive phases of development which France presents.”— The Constitution, 
Atlanta. 


« All who read this history will follow the narrative with unaccustomed 
interest and finish it with a remarkably vivid impression of the course of the 
events.” —Zhe Outlook. 


“ The narrative is vivid, dramatic, coherent, interesting . . . produces 
an impression of strength and mastery.” —Fvening Post, Chicago. 
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STEINWAY & Sons 


Grand # Upright Pianos 


beg to announce that they have been officially appointed by Patents 
and Diplomas, which are displayed for public inspection at their 
warerooms, manufacturers to 


His Majesty, NICHOLAS I1., THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
His Majesty, WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
and the ROYAL .COURT OF PRUSSIA 
His Majesty, FRANZ JOSEPH, EMPEROR 
OF AUSTRIA and KING OF HUNGARY 
Her Majesty, VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Their Royal Highnesses, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES and THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH . 
His. Majesty, OSCAR IL., KING OF SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY 
His Majesty, UMBERTO L, THE KING OF ITALY 
Her Majesty, THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN 





The Steinway Pianos are universally acknowledged to be 
The Standard Pianos of the World . 


they serving as models to the entire piano-making industry, the 
Steinway system having been copied and adopted by almost every 
piano-maker. They are pre-eminently the best instruments at 
present made; exported to and sold in all art-centres of the world, 
and preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists and scientists. 


Itlustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-111 East 14th Street 
NEW YORK 





AR New Novel by Winston Churchill 
READY IN MAY. 


Richard Carvel 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, author of Zhe Celebrity. 


Winston Churchill’s new novel will take its title Rzchard Carvel, from the 
name of the principal character in it, He is a young Maryland aristocrat, as is 
also the heroine of the story, Dorothy Manners. The action takes place between the 
years 1752 and 1782 and moves back and forth between the old cavalier colony 
with its gay Annapolis and lordly country life, and the London of Horace Walpole 
and George Selwyn. The size of the canvas and breadth of treatment in this novel 
point to the fulfilment of the promise which many saw in Mr. Churchill’s first work. 
Richard Carvel will be a book of some five hundred pages ; and will be illustrated 
by Malcolm Fraser and Carlton Chapman. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Celebrity 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


‘* Its short, crisp sentences are as polished as so much verse. 

Exceptionally Its style is refreshing. . . . An exceptionally pleasing novel and 

Pleasing. one peculiarly fitted for the requirements of summar vacation 
reading.” —TueE TriBuneE, Chicago. 


‘A brisk, incisive and entertaining novel.“—THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


‘* Decidedly original and entertaining, and one of the best 

Original and pieces of construction that have appeared in a long while. . . . 

Entertaining. An altogether clever and out-of-the-way sort of book.”—THE 
EvENING TELEGRAPH, Philadelphia. 


“A decidedly amusing book! Breezy, bright, well written.”—THE BOSTON BUDGET. 


‘“‘Tt is the purest, keenest fun. . . . Simply delightful and 

Simply entertaining to the last degree. . . . The story is one of the most 

Delightful. clever and inimitable hits imaginable.””—THe Inver OcEan, 
Chicago. 


THE STRONG, BROAD TREATMENT OF THE PLOT OF RICHARD CARVEL 
IS A FAR CRY FROM THE SKILLFUL LIGHTNESS OF THE 
CELEBRITY, BUT IT IS NO LESS ORIGINAL 
OR ABSORBING. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Maemillan Company, 
| 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





